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Art. I. A Commentary on the Books of the Old and New Teflament. 
In which are inferted the Notes and Collections of ‘Fohn Locke, Efgs 
Daniel Waterland, D. D. the Right Honourable Edward karl 
of Clarendon, and other learned Perfons. With praétical Ime 
provements. By William Dodd, LL.D. Prebendary of Bre- 
con, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. Folio. 3 
Vols. 61, 6s. bound. Davis, &c. 1770. 


T is not furprifing that books, prefented to us under the 

character affigned to the Old and New Teftament, fhould 
have employed the pens and talents of great numbers, in thofe 
countries that have been acquainted with them. ‘The venerable 
ftamp of high antiquity, which thefe writings undoubtedly bear, 
muft naturally recommend them to perfons of learning, and 
all who value the remains of ancient times, fhould we {uppofe 
them not to be regarded on other accounts; and, farther, the 
languages in which they are written, the hiftorical relations 
they give, the various fubjeéts on which they treat, the different 
kinds of compofition,—thefe, and other particulars of a like na- 
ture, muft render the ftudy of them an meron employment 
to the curious and inquifitive mind, exclulive of yet weightier 
reafons.: but when they are confidered as offered to us under 
the fanction of divine authority, they then become truly intereft- 
mig and important to mankind; nor can we wonder that fo 
much attention and induftry have been frequently beftowed 
upon them. It is indeed true, that had a confiderable part of 
thofe publications, to which the facred books have given rife, 
never appeared, the world would have fuftained no great lofs, 
either as. to edification or entertainment; nay, in feveral in- 
ftances, fuch an omiffion had been a real benefit to fociety : 
and in regard even to the commentaries and illuftrations which 
hav®been produced by men of fkill and capacity, it muft be 
@wned, that they have in fome inftances clafhed with each 
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other, and tended more to darken and perplex, than to eluci. 
date or enforce the text-and the fubjects of scripture. | 

The labours of learned and worthy men have, neverthelefs, 
been by no means thrown away ; they have been, ftill are, and are 
likely yet farther to be, productive of great advantages, Many 
who have applied to thefe ftudies have gained to themfelves 
lafting honour, while they ‘have contributed effential fervice’tg 
the caufe of literature, piety, and truth. At thé fame time 
fome have regarded it as 2 lucrative employment, and from this 
principle, without an adequate fhare of learning, or any difpofi- 
tion for the application requifite to fuch an undertaking, have 
availed themfelves of the works of others; and having, with 
little difficulty, thrown together their collections, in fomewhat 
perhaps of a different form, which might give them an air of 
novelty, and is very eafily accomplifhed, they have fent them 
furth by piece-méal into the world, as well knowing this wag 
the moit promifing method of advancing the great end propofed, 

It has been very difgufting to the friends of truth and fcience 
to fee fubjects of this kind debafed to thefe venal purpofes, and 
confidently puffed off as of high confequence and general utility ; 
for though, no doubt, fome ufeful obfervations have, by thefe 
means, been huddled together, yet the world has often been 
impofed on by fuch practices ; practices which tend to injure 
inftead of ferving the cau‘e of real knowledge; and which 
might, if too far encouraged, open a way for the introduction 
of ignorance and fuperftiiion. 

We will not fuppofe that Dr. Dodd is to be ranked with 
fuch mercenary writers, but fhall conclude, according to his 
own profeffion, that ‘ nobler motives have animated his foul,’ 
and that he hes ¢ the infelt fatisfaCtion arifing from a confciou 
nefs of meaning well ;’? though the manner in which his Com- 
mentary has been delivered out to the world, the refervation 
of the preface till the whole was finifhed, by which means 
fome obfervations that are felected from the works of others 
may have been copfidercd as the fruit of the Author’s owa 
ftudy, and other particulars, might have given it rather a doubt- 
ful air. It feems a part of juftice due to him to add, that 
while he difclainis a principal regard to felfifh and fecular mo- 
tives, he at the fame time expreffes his hope, that © no fenfible 
and reflecting perfon will think that a clergyman employs his 
leifure hours improperly, who endeavours to fupply the defi- 
ciency of preferment or fortune, by publications calculated te 
inftru& or improve mankind.’ 

What merit accrues to Dr. Dodd, from the prefent perform- 
ance, is thatofa Compiler; for it does not appear that he draws 
his obfervations from the pure and original fountains of know- 
ledge ; indeed he § [carcely confiders himfelf in any other ight 
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than that of a bare Collector " and, farther, * while 1 fee around 
me, fays he, the many learned and inftructive volumes of my able 
coadjutcrs in this undertaking, I fecl an inward fatisfaction int 
having COLLECTED for my countrymen fuch an ample fund of 
inftructive and important matter, fuch a comprehentive variety 
of fcripture intelligence, as no one work, I prefume, can fup- 
ply; and which therefore, as being the produce of the joint 
Jabours of the beft biblical writers arid expofitors, cannot fail to 
have a fingular merit, in the eftimate of candid and judicious 
perfons.” Should it therefore be afked, what could influencé 
him, among the great variety of Commentaries on the Bible, to 
exhibit another ? we are told in the preface, that * having been 
employed, at a very early, period of life, in a profeflion which 
demands a peculiar attention to the facred writings, he had 
given himfelf up to this flucy, and formed a plan for a large 
and extenfive work on the Bible, to which he bore continual 
regard, but fearful of entering too haftily on the publication of 
adefien of fo much importance, he ftill delayed from year ta 
year the offer of propofals, directing his ttudies to the work, 
always intent to improve and make it perfect.” We are how- 
ever informed, that the multiplicity of undertakings of this na- 
ture, whatever was their merit, would certainly have prevented 
his adding to the number, but for the following accident : 
‘ The manufcripts of Mr. Locke, fays he, which had long 
been confined to Lord Mafham’s library at Oates, were put 
into my hands ; among thefe were two of Mr. Locke’s Bibles 
interleaved, Containing feveral obfetvations of his own, amidft 
a vatiety of collections from different Commentators, The 
pofleffion of thefe papers induced me, to propofe to prefent 
this work to the public.’ | 

Soon after his defign came to be generally known, Dr. 
Atkew communicated to him an interleaved Bible of Dr. Daniel 
Waterland’s, in which he had corre&ted our verfion throughout, 
appearing to have read it accurately with a view to a new tran- 
flation, From what quarter ¢ a curious M8. of Lord Claren* 
don’s, containing reinarks on the facred books, written in his 
own hand,’ was obtained, is not fpecified. The Reverend Mr. 
Tenant of Iden in Suflex furnifhed our Collector with the 
Bible of Dr. Beauinont, formerly Mafter of Peter-Houfe in 
Cambridge, and King’s Profeflor of Divinity in that univerfity. 
But, though Mr. Locke’s name is ufed in the title-page (fome- 
what oddly, by the way, in connexion with Dr. Water- 
land’s) to recommend this work, and the Reader may be led. 
to expect fome original obfetvations of other learned men which 
have never before beeh offered to the public, Dr. Dodd 
tWpowledges himfelf obliged to fay, in regard to Myr. 

ocke’s and Dr, Beaumont’s Bibles, that his expectations were 
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difappointed, fince, upon confulting the principal commenta- 
tors, he found the remarks of thefe learned men not only ex- 
prefled with equal force, but greatly improved and enlarged, 
One. other MS. is here mentioned, containing corrections of the 
verfion of the New Teftament throughout, of which, he fays, 
* he has availed himfelf much ;’ but by whom it was written 
he does not acquaint us. He acknowledges alfo the civility of 
fome friends who have communicated obfervations on particu. 
lar paflages and texts, and proceeds to. {peak of the commenta- 
ries, the beft writings in divinity, fermons, books of travels, 
&c. in our own and other languages, which have been con- 
f{ulted, and from which contributions have been gathered, cither 
by himfelf or others, for the advancement of his work. He 
declares that he has ‘ fought for truth with the utmoft inge. 
nuity ;’ and here, though he has before fpoken of himfelf, ac- 
cording to the true character in which he chiefly appears, asa 
Collecior, he adds, ¢ It has always been a matter of confcience 
with me, to confider myfelf as a Commentator or Expofitor— 
of a book, containing the immediate revelation of God’s will 
to man! and with this impreffion on my mind, it was certainly 
impoffible, knowingly or wilfully, at any time to mifreprefent 
one fingle fyllable of this facred word.’ 

The preface is concluded in the important language of a 
juftly celebrated writer, ** I difmifs this work with frigid tran- 
quillity, as having myfelf little to hope or fear from human 
cenfure, or human praife (many of thofe whom I moft wifhed 
to pleafe, having funk into the grave fince it was begun, and 
fuccefs and mifcarriage being, in this view, empty founds * ;”) 
* yet, he adds, I difmifs it with no frigid tranquillity with a view 
to its happy influence on my Readers; perfectly affured, that 
if they will perufe it with the candour and attention with which 
it was compiled, they will reap the moft folid advantages from it.’ 

This is a brief view of the account which our Author gives 
of his performance. It will not be expected that we fhould par- 
ticularly and minutely have examined thefe three large folio 
volumes; all that we can do, is to lay before our Readers fome 
general obfervations which have occurred to us in turning them 
over, and to give a few extracts by which they may be able, in 
fome meafure, to judge for themfelves, 

The greater part of what may be regarded as new, viz. the 
remarks of learned men whieh have not been before publifhed, 
feems to be taken from Dr. Waterland’s manufcript ; but we 
may look over feveral pages and not find the names of Locke, 
or Clarendon, or Waterland ; and when the latter is mentioned, 
it often is in a quotation from his Scripture Vindicated. ‘The 
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notes here given from his interleaved Bible are generally fhort, 
but appear to be ufeful and worthy of attention, though the 
foundation of his criticifm, and the particular reafon for the 
alterations propofed, are very feldom affigned and examined. 
Dr. Dodd fays, * he flatters himfelf that many paflages of 
Scripture will appear to be much improved by thefe corrections 5, 
for though, he adds, fome of them may be thought rather ftiff 
gnd harfh, the greater part, it muft be allowed, are accurate 
and juft, and will be found extremely ufeful, in cafe our fu- 
periors in the church fhould at any time think of correcting 
or improving the eftablifhed verfion.’ 

The method he obferves in his Commentary is, to give firft 
the text of Scripture, according to the tranflation that is in ge- 
neral ufe among us, under which are placed parallel texts and 
the marginal readings; and the remainder of the page is em- 
ployed in explications, illuftrations, and ob{ervations of various 
kinds, felected from many different writers ; for though feveral 
of thefe notes have the air of reflections which this Author has 
made in the courfe of his own ftudy, we apprehend, if atten- 
tively examined, it will commonly be found that they are almoft 
literally tranfcribed from one or other of thofe works with 
which the books of the Old and New Teftament have furnifhed 
the world. This is the cafe alfo with the practical improvements, 
which would, to many readers, be peculiarly acceptable, but 
are, in fome parts of thefe volumes, dealt out with a very 
{paring hand, and thofe which are offered, are chiefly compila- 
tion. The fame is to be faid of the two Diflertations which 
accompany this expofition ; that upon the Gofpels in particular, 
isin great meafure an extract from the works of Dr. Doddridge ; 
efpecially when he comes to fpeak of the infpiration of Scrip- 
ture, the long paflage which follows is almoft verhatim in the 
language of that writer. It is true Dr. Dodd does at firft men- 
tion the name of Doddridge : but had we not feen the works of 
that eminent writer, we fhould have concluded, as others per- 
haps may do, that they were merely quoted for the definition 
of the term in/piration; for it is thus exprefled, ‘ By infpiration we- 
mean with Dr. Doddridge,’ &c. and what foilows might natu- 
rally be taken for our Author’s own illuftration and reflections 
on the fubject. Doddridge, together with others, is alfo referred 
to at the clofe; but it is fomething queftionable whether this is 
intirely fufficient to vindicate our Collector from the imputation 
of having intended at leaft a fmall degree of deception Yet 
Should he fall juftly under any cenfure of this kind, we muft at 
the fame time acknowledge, that there are a great many excel- 
lent and valuable remarks and reflectigns gathered together, 
wgich all perfons who have it in their power may conful with 
much improvement, For the far greater part, they are not fuch 
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as are the effect of whim, fancy, or enthufiafm, but folid and 
ufeful: as might be expe&ed when it is confidered that the 
moft eminent Authors in this particular department, are here 
Jaid under contribution. 

At the end of the dillertation on the Pentateuch, are fome re- 
marks on the Scriptures by the late Giloert Weft, LL.D. to 
whofe papers Dr. Dodd had accefs ; but as they were but few, 
and only a fmall part of a larger work, in which little progrefs 
was mace, he has properly chofen to give them altogether in 
the place we have mentioned. 

We may begin our extracts with the notes on Genefis, chap, 
j. ver. 

© Jn the beginning] This word occurs in feveral parts of Scrip- 
ture, and is generally ufed for the beginning of any thing, 
whether of time, as here, and ‘in Proverbs viii. 22, or of a year, 
Deut. xi. 12, or a reign, as Jer. xxvi. 1. See Stockii clavis, 
and Calafio. Several writers, particularly amongft the ancients, 
have conceived that Chrift was meant by this word. Mr. 
Locke’s note upon it is as follows : Jn the beginning, vel per prin- 
cipium, i.e. by the Meffiah, fee Apoc. iti. 14. Col. i. 15, 16. 
John xiii, 1. 1 Cor. vili. 6.° Ephef. iii. 9. Heb. i. 2. The 
Chaldee paraphrafe, called Jerufalem, tranflates it in Wi/dom. 
Many Chriftian writers apply this to Chrift, the wi/dom of God; 
by whom he made the world, 1 Cor. i. 24. Fhat God, by 
Chrift, created the world, fome of thefe texts which Mr. Locke 
quotes, unqueftionably prove: the reft, in my judgment, refer 
only to the humanity of Chrift, the fir/?-bcrn of every creature; 
but none of them prove, or can prove, that [pwn ra/fbith, 
which fignifies fimply the beginning, is ever applied to our Re- 
deemer : and therefore | conceive, that in this place it exprefles 
the beginning of time. "EE aeryns, from the beginning, is ufed in 
the fame {enfe by Hefiod, in his Theogony, ver. 45. And of 
this opinion are Bp. Patrick, Calmet, Le Clerc, and others. 

© God) Theword S9"9N Aleim, or Elohim, which we render 
God, hath in our times been the fubject of much difpute. 
Some very ftrenoufly aflerting that it is not only a plural noun, 
implying a plurality of perfons in the divine nature; but alfo, 
that, being derived from a word fignifying to /wear, it exprefles 
** the facred covenanters of the redemption mutually bound by 
a conditional oath, or execration, to the performance of their 
feveral parts in the economy of grace.” Opinions, which others 
have as ftrenuoufly controverted, averring, that the word im- 
plies, not a plurality of perfons in the Godhead, much lefs 
three perfons bound by a conditional execration. It is not for 
me to decide in fuch a controverfy : thofe who are inclined to 
fee the arguments on both fides, will find them in the wagks 
of Mr. Hutchinfon and of his defenders, and in the Differtations 
ef Dr. Sharp, 1 fubdjoin Mr, Locke’s note, ** Elohim fignihes 
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almighties, Of almighty powers. The word is of plural termi- 
nation, but the Hebrew language oftén exprefles the fuperlative 
degree by a word of piural termination. It is owned that E£/o- 
him is of fo general a fignification, as to denote fometimes the 
prophets, the angels, fometimes the mazi/tracy, fometimes the 
rds of the nations. To infer more divine perfons from the 
word Elohim, fays Calvin, is a ftrained glofs, which doth not 
rove the Trinity, but rather introduces Sabellianifm. \ Joan: 
Drufius largely oppofes the opinion, that Evohim is defigned to 
intimate the Trinity of divine perfons. Elohim is of a fingular 
fignification : 1 Sam. xxviii. 13, 14: I faw Elohim, What form 
is HE of ? An old man cometh up.” Such is Mr. Locke’s note 3 
who to the paflage from Samuel, might have added Pfalm xlv. 
6, compared with Heb. i. 8, for a proof that El:him is ufed in 
a fingular fignification,- Thy throne, ch Eblhim, 1s for ever and 
ever: words which St. Paul affures us are applied to the Som. 
Unto the Sen he faith, thy throne, ob God, 1s for ever and ever. 
For my own part, | think myfelf bound to declare, that the 
dofrine of the Trinity, in my opinion, by no means wants the 
fupport of the word Elshim : if it did, it would furely ftand on a 
very weak and tottering foundation. We fhould be careful what 
proofs we advance, and lay much ftrefs upon in capital points 
of doétrine, fince weak arguments always prejudice the caufe 
they are brought to fupport.’ 

Thus the Doétor embraces an opportunity, which he had 
an undoubted right to do, of declaring his orthodoxy im the 
point alluded to, though it happens that he feems, as to the 
immediate meaning of the word in queftion, to agree with Mr. 
Locke. But he foon afterwards informs us that he is no Hut- 
chinfonian; when having taken notice of Mr. Parkhurft’s 
Lexicon, he writes as follows: ¢ I fhould be extremely happy 
to produce, more frequently, the authority of my learned friend, 
from his ingenious Eexicon; but truth is fuperior even to 


friendfhip : and not being able, after the moft impartial exami-, 


hation, to agree with him in fentiment refpecting the Hutchin- 
fonian fyftem upon which his work is built, 1 can oaly recom 
mend it as a performance of as great induftry as ingenuity, and 
in which I am perfuaded the Author has delivered what are the 
the fincere and genuine dictates of his honeft mind.’ 

_ We were rather furprized to find, among the general reflec- 
tions on the character of Fofeph, with which the book of Genefis 
is concluded, after feveral fenfible and proper remarks, an ac= 
Count of the refemblance between ‘fofeph and ‘fefus Chrifi drawn 
Out into thirteen particulars : a ferious mind may perhaps amufe 
and improve itfelf by fuch kind of imaginations, but after all 
they are fanciful, and as they are unwarranted, tend to lead 
peiféns aftray from the truth: fuch comparifons do not agree 
? N 4 will 
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with the name of Mr. Locke and others who principally form 
this woik, although the prefent inftance appears to have the 
fantion of the elegant and learned Mr. Rollin, who, in the 
third volume of his Belles Lettres, p. 125, as here quoted, 
thought fit to offer fuch fuppofed fimilitude to the world. 

As Lord Clarendon’s MSS. and Dr. Waterland’s Bible, we 


are told, were not communicated till the greater part of the 


notes on Genefis were printed off, their remarks on this book 
are given in an appendix, from ehenbe we will here tranfcribe 
fome of their obfervations. 

‘Chap. i. ver. 2. Was without form and vaid.] Vas wafle and 
wild. Waterland. 

‘ Ver. 6. In the midf) of the waters.] Between the waters. Wa 


~ terland. 


“Ver.7. And divided the waters, &c.] Methinks the fancy 
of thofe men, and particularly of Mr. Hobbes, who very im- 
pertinently endeavour to find out the place and fituation of 
heaven and hell, and determine that both the one and the 
other are upon the fame level with the earth, is contradiéted 
by the very words and expreffion of the creation in this place ; 
for if God divided the waters that were above the firmament, 
from the waters which were under the firmament, and called 
the firmament heaven, and the waters above the firmament earth, 
being become dry land, it is not poffible that the heaven and 
the earth can be upon that level. Lord Clarendonw => 

© Ver. 16. To rule the night: be made the fiars alfo.) ] To rule the 
wel and the fiars. Waterland. HI 

‘Ver. 29, 30. For meat.] For food. Waterland. 

© Chap. ii. ver. 2. And on the feventh day God ended] And ly 
the [eventh day God had ended. Waterland. 

‘Ver. 4. Thefe are the generations.) This is the original, Wa- 
terland. 

‘Ver. 8. And the Lord Sod planted.] Now the Lord God bad 
planted. Waterland. — 

‘Ver. 12. There is bdellium.] There ts pearl. Boch. tom. i, 
p- 17. Waterland. 

‘Ver, 13. Land of Ethiopia.) Land of Cufh (Arabia Deferta.) 
Waterland, | 

‘Ver. 14. Goeth toward the eaft of Afyria.] Goeth before Afyria, 
Waterland. 

‘ Chap. iii. ver. 6. And when the woman faw.] And the wos 
gan faw. Waterland. 
© She took of, &%c.] And fhe took of, Fe. 1 do not know but 
that we may fafely believe, without troubling ourfelves with 
enquiring into the quality and qualification of the tempter, that 
the temptation proceeded from the pride and corruption ‘of her 
own heart, and that therefore fhe did Cat, becaufe fhe Weary: 
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refsly forbid to eat; and that the eafily prevailed with her huf- 
ei (who could not have forgotten God’s command) to com- 
ly with her importunity and humour; which many hufbands 
have done fince, againft the light of their own confcience, and 
which makes up the full kind and meafure of difobedience, a 
formed, deliberated. difebedience, which made it juft in God 
to punifh with that feverity which he inflicted upon it, and” 
which he would not have done, if they had had any excufe for 
it, Lord Clarendon. 
 € Chap. xxvii. ver. Qe Make them.] Moke of them. Water- 
land. 
' 6 Ver. 24. And he faid.| But be faid. Waterland. 

‘Ver. 39. The fatne/s.] Of the fatnefs. Waterland. 

‘Ver. 40. And it fhall come to pafs, when thou fralt have the do- 
minion, that thou fbalt.| But there fhall be a time, when thou fhalt 
have power and fhalt. Waterland. : 

' © Ver. At. And Efau bated ‘facob, Sc.] What was the birth- 
right which Efau fold to Jacob, and what he got by it, hath 
been long a queftion ; or what prejudice Efau received by being 
cozened of his bleffing by his brother, which put him into fo 

much choler, that he is refolyed to kill him, is not determined. 

That neither the one or the other gave the younger brother a 
precedence and title to the father’s eftate (which, poflibly, Efau 
apprehended it to be, when he deferred killing his brother till 

after his father’s death, as then he fhould know what his father 
had left him) appears by Ifaac’s giving all he had to Efau, and 

by Jacob’s behaviour towards his elder brother: and God’s 

bleflings upon Efau for the prefent, and for a long time after, 

were much more eminent and notorious than upon Jacob; for 

he made him a great Prince, and twelve Dukes and Princes 

fprung from him, who contiued and flourifhed in great royalty 

for many hundred years; fo that it is very probable that Kfay 

himfelf did not know what he had Joft, nor Jacob what he had 

got by thofe purchafes. Nor doth it any where fo clearly ap- 

pear, as in the blefling that Jacob received from his father, 

when he fent him to Padan-Aram, which was never known to 

Efau; God Almighty blefs thee, &c. and give thee the bleffing of 
Abraham, and to thee, and to thy feed with thee, that thou maye/t inherit 

the land, wherein thou art a firanger, which God gave unto Abraham, 

See chap. xxviii. 3, 4. Sothat the birth-right, and the firft 

bleffing feems to be nothing but this title to the Jand of Ca- 

haan, which came not into pofleffion till near five hundred 

Years after Ifaac’s death ; which, it may be, if Efau had known, 

would not much have troubled him, for who cares for a rever- 

Hon after five hundred years? Lord Clarendon.’ 

_ Is not this laft refleion of his Lordfhip’s fomewhat in an 


jnical train? for if the lofs which Efau fuftained was fo very 
ies ; immaterial, 
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immaterial, why is it reprefented in the Scripture as greatly 
important ? We may add here a note taken from the Univerfa} 
Hiftory, which is given in the Commentary upon this twenty- 
feventh chapter of Genefis, ‘* The writers of the Univerfa} 
Hiftory remark, that whoioever narrowly obferves Jacob’s life, 
after be had obtained his father’s bleffing, will own, that it 
confifted in nothing lefs than wordly felicity, of which he en. 


joyed as lit:le as any'man whatever. Forced from his home’ 


into a far country, for fear of his brother; deceived and op. 
pretied by his own uncle, and forced to fly from him after a 
fervitude of twenty-one years; in imminent danger either of 
being purfued and brought back by Laban, or murdered by an 
enraged brother: thefe fears are no fooner over, but the bafe- 
nefs of his eldeft fon in defiling his couch; the treachery and 
cruelty of the two next to the Shechemites; and Jaftly, the 
lofs of his beloved wife, and fuppofed untimely end of his fon 
Jofeph; all thefe overwhelmed him with freth fucceffions of 
grief; and, to complete all, his being forced by famine to 
defcend into Egypt, and to die in a ftrange land; thefe, and 
many more, are fufficient proofs that his father’s bleffing was 
of a quite different nature, and confifted chiefly in thefe two 
particulars, viz, the poffeffion of the Jand of Canaan, in right 
of primogeniture, which his brother had fold him, and which 
rather belonged to his pofterity than to himfelf; the other and 
more glorious one was, that of the Meffiah’s being born of his 
race, and not of that of Efau. As to the ftratagem by which 
this bleffing was obtained, though it appears fomewhat harfh 
and unjuft at firft fight; yet if we confider that thefe two bro- 
thers were defigned by providence, as types, viz. Efau of the 
Jews (who were afterwards to be rejefted for preferring a car- 
nal and imaginary kingdom and Meffiah to a fpiritual one, 
which is, in fact, preferring a mefs of pottage to the nobleft 
birth-right) and Jacob of the Gentiles, who were to be ad- 
mitted into that kingdom which the former had rejected ; if we 
confider further, that this alienation from one brother to ano- 
ther, had nothing to do with a future ftate, but was confined 


wholly to the prefent; if we confider thefe things, we fhall . 


not want the fubtleties of the fchools to juftify an action which 
was determined and conducted by a divine hand, unlefs men 
will affirm, that God could not in juftice make fuch an aliena; 
tion ; an affertion fo bold and abfurd, that we do not think any 
man of fenfe and common modefty would venture to maintain 
it, or would deferve an anfwer, if he did.” 

In the expofition of the twenty-ninth chapter of Exodus, we 
meet with fome refle&tions of Lord Clarendon’s on the confe- 
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eerform the prieft’s office in his fervice;—the next care which 
he took, after he had adorned the place of his worfhip with all 

fible luftre and magnificence, was to provide fuch orna- 
ments and habits for the perfons who ferved, as might make 
them remarkable above other men:—and:God vouchfafed to 
be as particular and punétual in his directions for the matter 
and form of thofe garments, as well for the fons, the inferior 
priefts, as for Aaron the high prieft himfelf, as he had been for 
the ark, the tabernacle, and the altar. All which, methinks, 
fhould be a fufficient argument, at leaft a fufficient motive, 
that particular places fhould be fet afide, and adorned too, for 
the public fervice of God ; and for the diftinction between the 
perfons dedicated to his particular fervice, and qualified for 
that purpofe, and the very habits appropriated to them, and the 
general ranks and clafles of other men who are not under the 
fame obligations.’ 

Several other remarks of the fame kind are added, and 
are very fuitable to the pompous fpirit which Lord Clarendon 
difcovered ; but furely to argue from the peculiar conftitu- 
tion of the Jewifh worfhip as a direétory under the Chriftian 
difpenfation, fo greatly different, is unreafonable and trifling ! 
Pofitive orders were delivered to the people of Ifrael from 
the Supreme Legiflator concerning thefe fubjeéts; particu- 
lar and valuable ends were to be anfwered by the appointments, 
which were therefore binding upon them, but have now loft 
their force: the Chriftian fcheme exhibits no fuch direétions, 
though a regard to decency and propriety may dictate fome plain 
obfervances as requifite to order, and fubfervient to the great 
purpofes of public worfhip and true religion. Arguments of the 
kind here propofed might be ufed to defend the ceremonies and 
fopperies of the church of Rome: and we apprehend that Lord 
Clarendon, Archbifhop- Laud, and fome others of the fame 
ftamp at that time of day, might, by fuch fpecious but ground- 
lefs reafonings, fupport themfelves in their opinions of royal 
prerogative, arbitrary power, the Lord’s anointed, and the facred 
hierarchy: but it would have been very agreeable to Dr. Dodd’s 
undertaking and charaéter, when he chofe to publith refleétions 
of this kind, to haye guarded them by fome confiderations 
which might prevent their mifleading his reader, or indu- 
cing him to imagine fome extraordinary and inherent fandtity 
in veltments, places, forms, or perfons, by which men have 
been ofien diverted from attending to that real virtue and 
goodnefs which only is of intrinfic worth, and by their ten- 
dency to advance which, alone it is, that the others can have 
any value, 

7 Pglm cxxvil. wr. 2. Jt is vain, Fc.) It is vain for you, ye 
that rife carly, and late take refi; tbat eat the bread of fatigue: 
his thus be giveth Jeep to bis beloved. Mudge; who obferves 
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that the words, it is thus he giveth, and behold, in the next Verle 
{as he fuggefts in the note on the title) evidently point to, 
particular perfon (and certain family) whom God, had bleff : 
without which all endeavours are vain. Dr. Waterland rep. 
ders the laft claufe, fince he giveth, to bis beloved, fleep, Green 
fupplies the paflage, ** Jt is vain for you to rife up, Sc.—unles 
the Lord blefs your endeavours ; whereas be giveth to his beloveg 
even while they fleep.” The plain meaning feems to be, tha 
God affords or beftows to his beloved, or to good men, reft and 
comfort of life; and withal provides as much wealth for them 
and their families, aid indeed much more than. they can pro. 
cure who inceflantly harafs, fatigue, and deny themfelves the 
enjoyments of al] the worldly comforts, in order to enrich their 
potterity.’ 3 
© Ifaiah, chap. xxi. ver. 11, 12. The burden of Dumab} The 
fentence upon Dumah, Waterland. The neighbouring nations 
anfulting the. people of God for the common calamities to 
which they were expofed together with them, though they 
boafted themfelves to be the elect and favourite people of the 
Lord; the prophet introduces the Idumeans in the time of g 
common calamity, enquiring of a Jewifh prophet into the qua 
dity and duration of that calamity; not quite irreligioully,, but 
oubtfully. The prophet, by whom is meant Ifaiah. himflf, 
informs them, that the calamity fheuld foon pafs from Judea, 
and that the /ight of the morning fhould arife to the Jews,, while 
the Idumeans fhould be opprefled with a new and unexpeded 
affliction ; fo that what fhould be a time of /ight to the Jews, 
fhould be to them a time of darknefs. The prophet foreleeing 
that they would fcarcely believe his words, admonishes them 
that the matter is fixed, as they would find the more accurately 
‘they enquired into it. The fcene of the prophecy mutt be fixed 
to the time of the Babylonith captivity, The prophecy, belides 
the infcription, contains two parts, the fir refpedts the perfon of 
the prophet, ver. 11; the ficond, the matter itfelf ; namely, the 
enquiry of fome perfon or perfons amongft the Idumeans cone 
cerning the ftate of their common calamity, and the anfwer ad 
the prophet to theirenquiry. Out of Ser, or Mount Seir, means 
Idumea. What of the right? means, What have you certain to 
tell us of the ftate of the night? How far is it advanced # Do 
.you obferve nothing of the morning approaching, and about © 
-drive away this troublefome darknefs of the night? i. e. What 
do you obferve of our prefent diftrefs and calamity? Is there 
"any appearance of its departure, and of the approach of the 
morning of deliverance? The prophet anfwers enigmatically, 
the morning cometh, i. e. deliverance to the Jews; and the night, 
—to the Idumeans; ‘* To them I will give light ; ym I will 
leave in darknefs.” So St. Jerome and the Chaldee puny 
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me conceive that the laft claufe is an exhortation to the Idu- 
means to confider their ways, to repent, and turn to God, 
The Chaldee paraphraft has it, * If you are to be converted, 
convert while you have it in your power.’ De. Waterland, 
ffter Schultens, renders the 12th verfe, The watchman faid, the 
morning is come, and now night, if ye will fwell with rage, foell 
om; return, come. 

In the commentary on St. Matthew’s gofpel, chap. iv. ver. 1. 
the following obfervation is made.—* It may be proper juft to 
obferve, that a late ingenious writer has endeavoured to fhew 
that this very remarkable tranfation (the temptation of Chrift} 
was not real, but vifionary ; giounding iis arguments upon the 
many difficultics which occur to our underftandings in the lite- 
ral account of it. I conceive that by the fame arguments it 
would be eafy to prove almoft any part of the facred ftory to 
be vifionary. ‘There is no intimation of any thing of this fort 
in the facred hiftorians ; the detail of faéts is plain and in their 
ufval manner: it is pofitively faid, ges was lid up, that 
he fofted, that he hungered, &c. &c. or does there appear 
any thing in the letter whereupon to ground the idea, that 
what is here related was not real. “That ‘the whole event was 
moft wonderful and extraordinary we readily allow; and may 
as readily allow, that from the very fhort narration we have of 
it, itis not poflible for us to enter completely into the whole 
meaning and purport of it. But this fhould be no objection 
againft our receiving and acknowledging the truth of the fa&@; 
which the more miraculous it is, the more it requires the fub- 
mifion of our faith, and the humble adoration of our minds, 
See Farmer’s Enquiry into the Temptations of Chrift.” More 
fs added on this fubject under ver. 8, but we muft not give a 
further account of it. 

© Chap. xiii. ver. 58. And he did not many mighty works there, 
becaufe of their unbelief.] We are not to underftand thefe words 
as if the power of Chrift was here difarmed ; but only that 
they brought but few fick people to him for a cure, Mark vi. 5. 
He did not judge it convenient to obtrude his miracles upon 
them, and fo could not honourably and properly perform them. 
On the fame principle it is that faith, in fome cafes, though 
not in all, is made the condition of receiving a cure. Compare 
th. ix. 29. Mark ix. 23. and Adts xiv. g. Chrift faw proper 
to make it fo here, as he well might, confidering what the 

azerenes muft undoubtedly have heard of him from other 
Places, and what they had themfelves confefled but juft before, 
of mighty works being wrought by his hands ; which fhews in- 
deed that their unbelief did not fo much confift in a doubt of 
his m@aculous power, as of his divine miffion, which, to an 
Vnprejudiced perfon’s mind, that power fo abundantly proved. 
In 
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In this view, therefore, it is hard to fay how he could with, 
honour have Javifhed away his favours on fo unworthy a people, 
Dr. Clarke explains this, He could not do any mighty works 
there confiftently with his rule and method of a@ing, vol, ix. 
ferm. iii. . We find that this note (excepting the little adgj. 
tion of Clarke’s) is literally tranfcribed from Doddridge on 
Mark vi. 6, who is indeed referred to, together with Olearius, 

¢1 Peter, chap. iii. wer. 19. By which alfo he went, Se] By 
which fpirit alfo he, going, preached unto the fpirits in prifon. Tha 
is, our Lord, dy the fpirit, infpired Noah, and thereby conftituted 
him a preacher of righteoufnefs unto thofe who were difobe. 
dient in that age. See Gen. vi. 3, &c. The inf{piration of the 
prophets feems every where to be afcribed to the Holy Spirit of 
God, which is the principal reafon for our underftanding 44 
musiats, the Spirit, in that fenfe, ver. 18. Uhat our Lord 
imparted the Sprit unto the Old Teftament prophets, fee ch, i, 
11, and as he had glory with the Faiher before the world was; a 
by him God made the world, and feems to have governed his 
church and people in the early ages; he’might have power to 
impart the Spirit unto Noah and other prophets, before his 
coming in the fleflh. The word goimg may be either looked 
upon as redundant—as that and other like words are in the 
Scriptures and other Authors ;—or as God is reprefented as 
doing what he did by his Spirit in the prophets (Neh, ix. 40, 
Ifai. xlviii. 16. Zech. vii. 12.) fo our Lord is reprefented as 
coming (or going) and doing what others did, in his name, and 
by that Spirit which they had received from him. And in like 
manner he may here again be reprefented as going, and preach- 
ing to that wicked generation which perifhed in the flood; 
becaufe he gave the Spirit to Noah, and thereby infpired him 
to preach to them. He preached by that Preacher of Righteoufne;, 
in whom was his Spirit, which then frove with man. Compare 
2 Pet. ii. 5. with Gen. vi. 3. Benfon. For the full explica- 
tion of this paflage, fee the remarks at the end.’ 

The moft learned and celebrated Writers on the New Tefta- 
ment, as well as the Old, are in one way or another pr 
into this Author’s fervice, and that frequently when their 
names are not noticed. Doddridge is very confpicuous, among 
others, as in the notes, fo efpecially in the practical reflections. 
How far it is quite fair and honourable to make fo very free 
with the works of others, particularly of more modern Writers, 
and that too fometimes in fuch a manner that the obfervations 
may be regarded as the Compiler’s own, we will leave others 
to determine. Befide this, we apprehend it not improbable, 
though we have not been able for ourfelves exactly to examine, 
that amidft fuch a variety of Authors, and of mere: 


ments, it may be found that there are fome inconfi — 
when 
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when fome parts of the collection are carefully compared with 
others. ‘Thefe are objections from which Dr, Dodd will vin- 
jicate his work as well as he can: we muft, neverthelefs, ob- 
ferve, that the compilation appears, to us, to be fuch as may 

rove very acceptable and ferviceable to thofe who are defirous 


of being well acquainted with the Scriptures. Hi. 


—_ 


Art. Il. The Age of Louis XV. being the Sequel of the Age of 
Louis XIV. ‘Tranflated from the French of M. de Voltaire. 
2 Vols. ramo. 6s, fewed. Keariley.. 1770. 


Lively and rapid narrative, which holds out fa&s to our 

obfervation, but leaves us to reflect upon them, a num- 
her of anecdotes, which are curious from the circumftances 
or the perfons to which they relate, and the recentnefs of the 
occurrences and tranfactions recorded, render the prefent per- 
formance extremely interefting and agreeable. 

It commences with a delineation of the ftate of Europe on 
the death of Louis XIV. From this period, the views and 
negociations of its feveral powers underwent a total change. 
The regency of the Duke of Orleans, and the fyftem of the 
famous Law, employ next the attention of our Author. The 
latter, which was fo fatal to France, he has explained at con- 
fiderable length. Law, from a Scotchman, was converted into 
aFrenchman by naturalization ; from a Proteftant into a Ca- 
tholic; from a mere adventurer into a lord, poffeffed of a noble 
fortune ; and from a banker into a minitter of ftate. The par- 
liament of Paris, which ventured to oppofe his projects, was 
banifhed to Pontoife; and, what-is fingular, he himfelf, the 
fame year, loaded with public execration, was obliged to fly 
from the country he meant to enrich, and had nearly ruined. 

The adminiftrations of the Cardinals Dubois and Fleury are 
well illuftrated by our Hiftorian ; and, of the abdication of 
Vi&or Amadeus, he has fpoken in the following terms : , 

‘Savoy exhibited at this time a remarkable example to the 
world, and an interefting leflon to fovereigns. The King of 
Sardinia, Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus, fometimes the ally 
and at others the enemy of France and of Auftria; he whom 
uncertainty had impofed on the world as a politician, tired of 
bufinefs and of himfelf, in the year 1730, at the age of fixty- 
four, capricioufly abdicated his crown, though the firft of his 
family who had worn it; of which abdication he as capricioufly 
repented a year afterwards. The fociety of a miftrefs, now 
become his wife, devotion, and idlenefs, could not fatisfy a 
mind that had been for fifty years paft engaged in the affairs of 
Europe. He difplayed fully the weaknefs of human nature, 
and how difficult it is to gratify the heart either with or with- 
out the throne, . 

‘No 
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‘No lefs than four fovereigns have in this age abdicated 
their thrones: Chriftina, Cafimir, Philip V. and Vidor Ama- 
deus. Philip V, refumed the government againft his inclina- 
tion. Cafimir never thought of it. Chriftina was inclined to 
it our time, on account of fome affront fhe had fuffereq 
at . Amadeus alone took a refolution ‘to remount, by 
force, that throne which his difquiet had occafioned him to quit, 
‘The confequence of this refolution and attempt is well known, 
His fon Charles-Emanuel would have acquired a glory far above 
that of kings, in reftoring to his father the crown he teceived 
at his hands, on his fimple demand, if the circumftances of 
the times had permitted; but it was faid that an ambitious 
miftrefs only was defirous of reigning; fo that to prevent the 
fatal confequences, the whole council were compelled to caufe 
the very man to be arrefted who had been their fovereign, He 
died foon after in prifon. Itis falfe that the court,of France 
would have fent twenty thoufand men, to protect the father 
againft the fon, as was reported in the memoirs of thofe times, 
Neither the abdication of this King, his attempts to regain the 
{ceptre, his imprifonment, nor his death, caufed the leaft emo- 
tion in the neighbouring nations. It was a terrible event, at- 
tended with no confequences. A general peace prevailed even 
from Ruffia to Spain, when the death of Auguftus II. King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, replunged Europe in thofe diflen 
tions and misfortunes from which it is feldom exempted.’ 

Of all the great events, which are related in this work, it 
is fomewhat remarkable that the Author has confidered as the 
moft fingular the enterprizes, the fuccefles, and the misfortunes 
of Prince Charles-Edward in England. He has, accordingly, 
treated of them in a minute detail; and concerning this part 
of his fubje& he poflefled, perhaps, the leaft authentic infor 
mation. 

But our ingenious Hiftorian has not entirely confined his at- 
tention to the political concerns of Europe. He has treated of 
the progrefs of the human mind during the period of which he 
writes; and an extract from what he has faid on this head 
may be acceptable to our Readers, as it will afford them a pro- 
per {pecimen of this moft interefting, tho’ fmall, part of his work, 
_ © A whole order, fays he, abolifhed by the fecular power, 
the difcipline of others reformed by this power, the divifions 
alfo between the magiftracy and the epifcopal authority, plainly 
difcover how much preiudices are diflipated, how far the know- 
ledge of government is extended, and to what degree our ul- 
blac, are enlightened. The feeds of this knowledge 
were fown in the laft century; in the prefent they are every 
where fprung up, even in the remoteft provinces, wit that 


true eloquence which was f{carce known but at Paris, hy: 
waic 
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which has fuddenly flourifhed in many country towh$ ; Witnefs 
the difcourfes * that have been délivered both from the bar, and 
the aflembly chambers of fome parliaments; difcourfes which 
are the mafter-pieces of fentiment and expreffion, at leaft in 
many refpects. Since the times of the Daguefeaus, the only 
models were in the capital, and very rare. A fuperior reafon 
has extended itfelf in our days, from the foot of the Pyrenean 
hills to the north of France. Philofophy, by rendering the 
mind more juft, and banifhing the abfurdities of far-fetched 
conceits, has made more than one province the competitors of 
the capital. 

¢ In general, the bar has beft underftood that-univerfal ju- 
rifprudence, drawn from nature, which raifes itfelf above all 
the laws of convention, or of fimple authority: laws, often 
ditated by caprice, or through the force of money; dangerous 
refources rather than ufeful laws, which are continually jarring, 
and rather forming a chaos than parts of a legiflation. 

‘ The academies have been extremely ferviceable, by ac- 
cuftoming young gentlemen to reading 3 and exciting, by pre- 
miums, their genius by emulation. 

¢ Pure natural philofophy has illuftrated the neceflary arts 
and thefe arts have already begun to heal the wounds of the 
fate, caufed by two fatal wars. Stuffs are manufactured in a 
cheaper manner, by the ingenuity of one of the moft celebrated 
mechanics ¢. Another academician, ftill more ufeful ¢ by the ob- 
jects that he has embraced, has brought agriculture to a much 
greater perfection ; and a difcerning minifter has at laft pers 
mitted the exportation of corn; a neceflary commerce forbid 
too long a time, and which ought to be limited as well as en- 
Couraged. 

* Another academician || has fhewn the moft advantageous 
means of furnifhing the inhabitants of Paris with water, which 
hitherto had failed them ; a project which can only be rejected 
either through poverty, negligence, or avarice. 

* A phyfician has at laft found out the fecret **, fo long time 
fought for, of making fea-water potable. He need do no more 
than to render his experiment fo eafy, that it may at ail times 
be profited by without too much expence. 

* If any invention can fupply the want of knowledge of the 
longitude, which is refufed us, itis that of the moft ingenioug 
watchmaker of France §, who difputes this invention with 
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* See the difcourfes of M. de Montclar, La Chalotas, de Caitil- 
lon, de Sefvant, and others. 

t Mr, Vaucanfon. t Mr. Duhamel: ||. Mr. De» 
parcieux. ** Mr. Poiffonier. § Mr. le Roi. 
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England. But we muft wait till time puts her feal to all thefe 
difcoveries: there is not an’ invention but has its utility and 
inconveniencies ; a difcovery which can be difputed, or an 
opinion which may be contefted, as thofe great monuments 
of the fine arts in poctry, eloquence, mulic, architecture, 
{culpture, and painting, which at once engaged the approba. 
tion of the whole world, and injured that pofterity by an éclat 
which nothing can obfcure. 

* We have already fpoken of the celebrated repofitory of 
human knowledge, which has appeared under the title of Dic. 
tionaire Encyclopidique. It is an everlafting honour to the na- 
tion that the officers, both of fea and land, ancient magiftrates, 
phyficians well fkilled in nature, the truly learned althou 
nominal Doctors, men of letters, whole tafte has refined their 
knowledge, geometricians, and phyficians, have all contributed 
to this work, as ufeful as it is difficult, without any view of 
intereft, without even feeking after fame, fince many of the 
Authors keep their names a fecret: in fhort, without commu- 
nicating their intelligences together, and confequently exempt 
from the fpirit of party. 
¢ © But what is yet more honourable for the country is, that 
in this immenfe colle@ion its beauties triumph over its imper- 
fections, which has not before happened. ‘The _ perfecutions 
that it has undergone are not altoyether fo honourable for 
France: the fame unfortunate fpirit of forms, mixed with’pride, 
envy, and ignorance, which occalioned the fuppreffion of the 
art of printing in the time of Louis XI. public fpectacles in 
the reign of Henry 1V. the beginnings of found philofophy 
under Louis XIII, and even emetics and inoculation :. this 
fame fpirit, 1 fay, an enemy to all inftrudtion, and to every 
thing that can advance our knowledge, gave almoft mortal 
ftrokes to this memorable undertaking: it has even been the 
means of rendering it not fo good as it fhould have been, in 
putting on thofe fhackles with which reafon muft. never be 
confined, becaufe temerity, and not difcreet boldnefs, fhould 
be reproved, without which the human underftanding can 
never make any progrefs. It is certain that the knowledge of 
nature, and the difbelief of the ancient fables honoured with 
the name of hiftory ; found metaphyfics, freed from the im- 
jpertinences of the fchools, are the produce of this age, and 
human reafon is greatly improved,’ 

We fhall conclude this article with remarking, that the pub- 
lication before us is not equal to M. Voltaire’s Age o 
Louis XIV. to which it is given as the fequel. St 
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Art. III. The Hiftory of the Reign of George the Third, King of 
Great Britain, Sc. to the Conclufion of the Seffion of Parliament 
ending in May1770. To which is prefixed, a Review of the 
late War. 8vo, 6s. bound. Evans. 


O record the tranfactions of our, own times, is a’tafk of 
all others the moft difficult. The Hiflorian, in this 
cafe, hurried away by his paffions, or mifled by an information 
which he fancies.to be juft, frequently retails fiction for truth, 
and becomes the panegyrift of a faction, The monuments on 
which -he builds his narration are the productions of writers, 
who have no other view but to defend, or condemn, the mea- 
fures of adminiftration, or of the people. It is only, perhaps, 
after fome ages have rolled away, and after party prejudices are 
loft, that the events of the prefent reign will be recorded with 
fidelity and exaétnefs ; and that hiftory, while it fhall beftow 
its approbation on thofe worthy patriots and ftate{men who 
have a¢ted from public and conftitutional views, fhall cenfure, 
with candour and impartiality, thofe corrupt minifters who have 
proceeded only on venal and arbitrary principles. 

The Author of this work feems to have been fenfible of the 
force of fuch general remarks as thefe. He pretends only to 
the merit of having collected all the different arguments and 
‘reafonings which have been ufed for and againft adminiftration, 
and of having prefented them under one view to his reader. 
We mutt do him the juftice, however, to obferve, that he has 
frequently;accompanied thefe arguments and reafonings with 
remarks which are extremely acute and ingenious. He appears 
to be intimately acquainted with what the Authors of antiquity 
have written concerning liberty and government; and perhaps 
he has, on feveral occafions, employed their fentiments to en- 
rich his volume. We {fhould imagine, at the fame time, that 
he may have imbibed from them too large a proportion of that 
love of equality and independence, which, though of the 
greateft advantage in a pure republic, is not altogether fo 
fuitable to the genius and fpirit of a limited monarchy. But 
however much we may be difpofed to differ from our Author in 
fome particulars, our candour leads us to acknowledge, that he 
has every where exprefled himfelf with ftrength and perfpicuity, 
and that his eloquence has given charms to topics which are 
naturally harfh and unpleafant. His review of the late war 
difcovers a capacity for hiftorical narration ; and the work it- 
felf deferves to be read with attention, both on account of the 
importance of its fubje&t, and of the ability with which it is 
written. 

After having ftated the terms of the laft treaty of peace which 
es concluded with France, our Hiftorian fets himfelf to exa- 
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mine into the merits of it; and this examination we fhall place 
before our Readers, as a fpecimen from which they ‘may form 
for themfelves a judgment of his political principles, and of his 
Capacity : 

* That we may be able to eftimate properly the merits of thig 
treaty, it muft be remembered that there are four things which 
determine whether a peace be good or bad. Thefe are the al- 
liances which it procures, the indemnification which it makes, 
the permanence which it promifes, and the neceflity which 
forces its acceptance. 

‘ The firft head needs little difcuffion. The peace brought 
us no new ally; but it deprived us of the sa 8 one that we 
could boaft; and then we ftood friendlefs in Europe. Such 
was the fyftem of politics embraced by thefe minifters! Our 
anceftors grew great by another. : 

‘ In the fecond ingredient of a good peace this treaty is no 
lefs defective: it affords no compenfation. All our acquifitions 
hardly produce a revenue fufficient to defray the expence of 
their eftablifhments, much lefs any aid towards the reduction of 
our debts. A good miniftry, inftead of reftoring Goree, would 
have for this purpofe infifted on the renewal of the affiento or 
contract for fupplying the Spanifh Weft Indies with Negroes. 
We had as much right to demand it as at the treaty of Utrecht, 
and we had incomparably more in our hands for its purchafe, 
What floods of treafure would have poured in upon the king- 
dom from this fource! Proper management would have direfted 
its courfe into a public channel, and replenifhed an exhaufted 
exchequer. Such a capital ftroke in politics would have been 
of infinitely more fervice than all the tricks of finance, and the 
boafted fchemes of ceconomy, by which fome narrow-minded 
ftatefmen would bring a few 2 ine into the treafury. 
But the peace-makers, not fatisfied with negleGing this eflen- 
tial point, retained neither Martinico nor Guadaloupe, which 
would have greatly increafed our dutics, our trade, and navi- 
gation. Thro’ the want of fugar land the Englifh are greatly ins 
ferior to the French in this lucrative branch of commerce: they 
are not only beat out of foreign markets, but fuffer all the in- 
conveniences of a monopoly at home. The retention of either 

ifland would have removed thefe difadvantages, and withal en- 
fured us a certain, fpecdy, and confiderable fupply. And, 
what is not to be forgot, our acquifitions upon this plan would 
be double their intrinfic value, as France muft lofe whatever 
we gained: whereas in North America the encreafe of our 
trade cannot diminifh that of the enemy, Indeed, the ceffion 
of thefe territories will not only hurt us by the lofs of the dirett 
trade to themfelves, but by the lofs of that trade, which, were 
they in our hands, we muft neceflarily carry on with Afr@a, 
ior 
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for flaves, and with our American colonies for provifions and 
other neceflaries. All thefe advantages will now center with 
our rivals). We muft not liften to thofe vifionary ftatefmen, 
who would perfuade us that America is abundantly able to fup- 
ply all the deficiencies of our trade in other parts of the world. 
If the variety of its climates, and the encreafe of people fhould 
ever put it in its power to furnifh us with every Weft Indian 
commodity, and to purchafe all our manufactures, that zra is 
too diftant to anfwer our prefent neceffities. But who does not 
fee that long before that period America will, like all the 
powerful colonies that ever exifted, fhake off its dependence, 
and make us regret that we totally exterminated the French, 
and rendered our protection no longer neceflary? Extenfive 
territories and numerous fubjef&ts are undoubtedly defirable 
objects to a nation that would be great and powerful. But 
let them be fubje&t; let them be, like the Weit India iflands, 
incapable of fubfifting without the affiftance of the mother 
country. 

‘ The determination ‘of the fecond point neceflarily deter- 
mines the third. For how can a peace, that reftores the moft 
valuable poffeffions, and confequently the ftrength of a rival, 
be permanent ? The Newfoundland fifhery is yielded in a much 
more extenfive and unlimited manner than it was granted by 
Pitt. As if our minifters were refolved to leave room for chi- 
canery and contention, the French are allowed to fifh within 
three leagues of the coaft in the gulph and river of St. Lau- 
rence. What armaments, what expence, what vigilance, can 
fecure the obfervation of this article? It muft be as fertile a 
fource of quarrels and complaints as the fifhery itfelf will be 
an excellent nurfery of young feamen to man, in due time, 
their Weft India fleets, or to render their navy formidable. It 
is idle to pretend that the good faith of France is guaraniied b 
our poffeffion of the continent, becaufe it furnifhes thefe iflands 
with provifions. ‘The events of the Jaft war prove the reverfe, 
Martinico made as ftout a refiftance as if the French had been 
ftill mafters of Canada: it was fupplicd with provifions from 
other quarters. The defencelefs and naked condition of our 
logwood cutters muft be equally productive of war; for it is 
not words, but the power of repelling force by force that can’ 
prevent hoftilities. The King of Spain pledges his royal word 
that the logwood cutters fhall not be molefted. Did ever ne- 
gociators accept of fuch a ridiculous fecurity! Pitt infifted on 
the acknowledgment of our right to this branch of commerce, 
and declared that, before he would relax on this or any other 
article, he would fee the Tower of London taken {word in 
haf. But he, alas! no longer directed our councils; elfe 
the family compaét, the moft odious and formidable conf{piracy 
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that ever was formed againft the liberties of Europe, would 
never have been pafled over in filence. We had materials in 
our hands to break the whole fabric in pieces, and to deftroy 


for ever a combination, which is particularly defigned againft 


this kingdom. Inftead of firmly preffing this point, our minifters 
recognized the compact in all its parts : for our plenipotentiary, 
with the knowledge of his principals at home, treated with 
thofe who managed the intereft of the two crowns as if they had 
been one; the Spanifh minifter receiving his inftructions, not 
from Madrid but from Verfailles, which faw the whole Spanifh 
monarchy melted down into its cabinet. In order to confoli- 
date and ftrengthen the friendfhip which exifted between the 
two courts they allowed them, contrary to the treaty of Utrecht, 
to make exchanges in the Weft Indies. After duly confidering 
all thefe circumftances, what reafon have we to think that the 
peace will be Jafting ? | 
‘*But perhaps we were under a neceffity of concluding a 
peace? Perhaps all our refources were, exhaufted, while thofe 
of France were ftill frefh? Such was the language of the 
peace-makers ; but with what juitice let the ftate of our trade, 
fhipping, .manufactures, and revenue, declare. It appears 
from the cuftomhoufe books that our foreign trade, ‘ the 
caufe and meafure of our domeftic trade, was encreafed more 
than one-fifth above what it had ever been in any former ‘pe- 
riod, The Britifh fhipping had likewife encreafed:; it amounted 
to ninety thoufand tons more than in the bett year of the peace, 
and fixty thoufand tons of foreign fhipping were added. The 
whole annual balance of our commerce with foreigners, and 
with our colonies, exceeded four millions fterling. How then 
could our manufactures have decayed, except trade can be car- 
ried on without commodities and manufactures? The fa& is,. 
that they had not decayed, but flourifhed beyond their ufual 
extent, as may be proved from the entries in various parts of 
the kingdom. Could then our manufacturers emigrate, and 
defert to foreign countries ? That is impoflible, for manufactures 
require hands. Indeed, why fhould they emigrate ? To be better 
‘paid, fed, or cloathed? It will be difficult to find a country 
where they can enjoy thefe bleffings in fo large a proportion 
as in England. But perhaps they deferted us in order to live 
cheaper ? That may poffibly be granted, when it is fhown that 
by living cheaper any more is meant than that the fame quan- 
tity of labour will procure more of the neceffaries and conve- 
niences of life in one country than in another, and that any 
country is fupcrior to England in that refpeét. Ic will be dif- 
ficult to perfuade oyr common people that they have wgle 
houfes, worfe fires, worfe cloaths, worfe provifions than a 
Freach manufacturer. Why then fhould they emigrate? The 
truth 
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truth is, that none had emigrated but fuch as had been decoyed 
by high premiums, and the profpect of becoming, from journey- 
men, the heads of large and flourifhing manufactories : a thing 
which will happen to every country famous for excellent work- 
men. As our manufacturers had not deferted, fo neither had 
our revenues from confumption decreafed. ‘che two daring 
taxes laid fucceffively on malt and beer, objeéts which before 
had been immenfely loaded, did not impair the confumption : 
on the contrary, it grew under them. How then can it be 
pretended that we were in want of men to carry on the war ? 
An increafe of revenue and trade is a proof of an increa{e of 
people. ‘The difficulty and expence of recruiting our armies 
aole more from the additional hands then employed in our 
encreafed trade than from depopulation. But perhaps France 
was in a more flourifhing condition ? Perhaps her fuperior 
riches and credit rendered peace neceflary? Nothing can be 
more groundlefs. Her tradé was almoft annihilated. She had 
hardly any fhips at fea but privateers. Her manufactures mutt, 
therefore have decayed, her people decreafed, and her revenue 
dwindled away. Asa proof, fhe had turned bankrupt, Still 
however fhe borrowed ; but fhe borrowed at exorbitant intereft. 
Her credit, though low, was-not entirely annihilated. The 
intereft of her debt, great part of which was unfunded, amounted 
to feven millions fterling. Her ftocks fold for little more than, 
half their original value, and her fupplies were greatly inferior 
tothe demands of government. Her people were reduced to 
the utmoft diftrefs and defpair by the number and weight of 
their taxes. Nothing can exceed the moving complaints of 
their parliaments ou this fubjec&t: they fhew-that had it pleafed 
our minifters, we might have forced them to accept any terms 
of peace. Spain, their laft hope, was now incapable of re- 
plenifhing her own coffers, much lefs of repairing their ex- 
haufted finances. Her communication with South America, 
the fource of her wealth, was cut off : great part of that wealth’ 
was feized, and the road was open and eafy for the feizure of 
the remainder. Having failed in her firft attempt upon Portu- 
gal, when furprized naked and unprepared, fhe had little pro- 
{pect of fucceis againft that kingdom, now that it ftood col 
leted in itfelf, revived by reftored difcipline and fuccefsful re- 
fiftance. 

* What then could induce our minifters to conclude fuch 
an inadequate, unfecure, and inglorious peace, when all our 
enemies lay proftrate at our feet? What but humanity, which 
would not allow them to ruin thofe enemies who had never {pared 
us! Inftead of taking advantage of the conqueft of the Havannah, 
which the French and Spanifh ambafladors thought decifive of 
thr fate : inftead of humbling the houfe of Bourbon for ever, and 
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giving it the finifhing blow, they allowed it to rife ence more, 
that we might once more have the glory of {pilling oceans of 
human blood, and conquering it, if we can. What a Chriftian 
difpofition ! What heroic courage ! They nurfed in their bofom 
vipers whofe ftings will be mortal to Britain.’ 

The fame good fenfe and fpirit which appear in this extraQ 
are ta be found, jn general, in the performance before us; and 
we cannot clofe this article without remarking, that it is per. 
haps, on the whole, the moft valuable of thofe political com. 


pofitions which have lately been offered to the public. st 





Arr. IV. Sermons on feveral Subjecis. By Thomas Secker, 
LL. D. late Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. 8vo. 4 Vols, 
1], bound. Rivington, &c. 


AVING, in two former articles, [fee Rev. June and July] 

taken a pretty large view of Dr. Secker’s life and charaGter, 

we now proceed to his fermons, according to our promife. And 

here we fhall not long detain our readers, as few of them can be 

fuppofed to be unacquainted with his Grace’s manner of preach- 

ing, and as we have had occafion, more than once, to give our 
fentiments concerning it. 

Thofe who read fermons merely from a principle of curiofity, 
who are fond of having fome fafhionable controverfy difcufled, 
fome difficult paflage of {cripture explained and illuftrated, fome 
favourite fpeculation enlarged on, or plaufible hypothefis pro- 
pofed ; thofe who take pleafure in fuch difcourfes only as con: 
tain lively and pathetic addreffes to the heart and affections, ‘in 
elegant and fprightly compofitions, which abound with ftriking 
fentiments and beautiful imagery ; fuch readers will find little 
in thefe fermons to fuit their talte. But thofe who are rather 
defirous of reforming their conduct and amending their heasts, 
than of gratifying their imagination; thofe who. are better 
pleafed with w/eful than with entertaining difcourfes ; who prefer 
folid inftru€tion to fuperficial amufement ; in a word, all who 
fincerely wifh to know and praé¢tife their duty in the various cir- 
cumftances and fituations of life, will find their account in a 
frequent and attentive perufal of the fermons now before us, 
Moft of them are, indeed, very ufefu) and judicious difcourfes, 
containing many excellerft obfervations on human life, and the 
manners and principles of the age we live in. ‘The preacher 
always exprefies himfelf with plainnefs and perfpicuity ; often 
with great force, fometimes with elegance; and there are 
feveral paffages in his fermons, which c:early fhew the truth of 
an obfervation made in the review of his life and charaéter, vide 
that he might eafily have acquired the reputation of a fine writer, 
had he not facrificed jt to the mpch nobler ambition of beingggn 
tleful one, 
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The difcourfes are chiefly praGtical ; the fubjects are well 
chofen, and they are treated in fuch a manner as fhews the 
Author to have been a perfon of juft difcernment, found 





judgment, and good learning. The following fpecimen taken 
fom the fermon ont THESS. V. 21, 22.———-prove all things : 
bold faft, &c. cannot be difagreeable to any of our Readers who 
gre of a ferious turn, and may ferve to convey fome idea of the 
fyle and manner of this eminent preacher, to fuch, if any 
fych there be, as are unacquainted with it. 

‘ Some prejudices, either right or wrong, will take hold of 
us very foon. And therefore it is fit, that, as far as we can, we 
fhould examine the foundation of our early opinions; but with 

ity, with candour, not with a refolution beforehand to find 
fault: for as they are never the truer for our being educated in 
them, they are never the falfer either. But indeed the education 
of many hath placed them fo very little in the way, either of 
seceiving prejudices, or hearing arguments in favour of religion ; 
that they have need to begin with throwing off prejudices to its 
difadvantage ; and fhould fufpect that much ‘more may be faid 
for it, than the little, which hath come to their knowledge. It 
is probable, that they might have fome impreffions of piety, 
fuch as they were, made upon them by the fuperintendants of 
their childhood ; and it is poffible, that fomething may have been 
aided fince to thefe impreffions, by their attendance, if haply 
they have been fuffered to attend on public inftruction. But as 
foon as they begin to fee a little more of the world, and obferve 
what paffes around them, what a number of things will they 
meet with, likely to give them a much ftronger bias towards in- 
fidelity, than the forms of a common education have given them 
towards faith ! they will find but too many declared unbelievers, 
and even teachers of unbelief: very many, who, if they do not 
exprefsly deny Chriftianity, fpeak and act as if they defpifed it ; 
and few, in comparifon, that vouchfafe it a ferious and uniform 
regard. The abufes of religion they will hear moft invidioufly 
magnified ; the benefits of it moft artfully and malicioufly de- 
preciated ; the public worfhip of God condemned, as idle for- 
mality; the private, as enthufiaftic folly; the minifters of hig 
word reprefented as objects only of contempt or abhorrence: 
and the confequence hath been, that, by thinking of us in 
amanner, which, with all our faults, God forbid we fhould 
deferve, multitudes are come to. think of the gofpel, that we 
Preach, in a manner, which they certainly ought not, did we 
deferve ever fo ill, When prejudices from without, like thefe, 
are added to the vehement ones within, which vanity forms 
againtt every thing that would humble it, and paffions and 
appetites againft every thing that would reftrain them; it is eafy 
60 perceive, where the danger of partiality lies; and what pre- 
polieflions 
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pofieflions the company they have kept, the books they have 
read, the lives they have led, make'neceflary to -be banithed by, 
too many, if they would become fair enquirers. 

« Let it. therefore be examined, on what foundation: the: 
notions, that we have learned, of religion-and virtue ftand, 
But let it be examined alfo, on what foundation the prevaili 
notions, which contradic religion and virtue ftand.: For to lay 
it down .as: a: maxim, that thefe are well grounded, and difcard 
the former merely on that prefumption, is monftroufly unreafon.. 
able.” We own it to be highly proper, that men fhould afk 
themfelves, why they believe : butit is equally praper for themto; 
afk, why they difbelieve. Undoubtedly they fhould not be bigots 
and zealots: but then they fhould not be fo againft religiong, 
any more than for it. Implicit. faith is wrong >, but implicjtine 
fidelity is yet more fo. And whatever fault may be found with; 
the truft, which it is faid the godly repofe in their {piritual; 
guides; it is full as. potible, and perhaps in proportion ‘full. 
as frequent, for the ungodly to follow one another on to theit: 
lives end, with their eyes clofe fhut, each inhehe moft fervile 
reliance on what his Jeader tells him; only. with the. ridiculous 
addition of admiring moit immoderately, all the way, their own; 
wonderful freedom of thought. . 

‘ By fuch confiderations as thefe, men fhould prepare their 
minds for beginning to inquire. » And when they do begin, (it is 
an important.rule, not to be too hafty in drawing conclufions, 
efpecially bold ones. . Viewing things on-every fide, obferving 
how far confequences reach, and proceeding to collect and hear, 
evidence, till reafon faith there needs no mote, ‘is grievous: 
Jabour to indolence and impatience, -and by no means anfwers 
the ends of conceit and affectation. A fhorter way therefore is 
commonly taken. Some obje@ion of minute philofophy ftrikes 
their thoughts unexpectedly, or comes recommended to them as 
highly fafhionable : and whether a folid anfwer can be given to 
it, they never afk. Some argument, urged in favour of teli- 
gion, proves or feems to be a weak one: and, without more 
ado, they infer, that the reft are no ftronger. Some things, 
which, have been generally received, they find or-apprehend are 
falfe or doubtful ; and therefore nothing, they imagine,, is cer 
tain. Some text of fcripture, poffibly tranfcribed or tranflated 
amifs, is hard to defend, or to reconcile with fome other ; aud 
therefore they flight the whole. Some doétrine, which revela- 
tion is faid to teach, appears hard to underftand or admit, or 19 
capable of a ludicrous turn: and therefore immediately. they 
reject, not only that, but others not in the leaft connedted with 
it; throw afide at once the intire fyftem; and, it may be, 
plunge headlong into vice. Yet, all the while, bie ry» pete 
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haps doth not teach this do&trine, and they are offended folely.at 
a phantom 
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4 phantom of their own dreffing up ; or perhaps teaches it with 
weat reafon, for any thing which they can ever prove to the 
“ontrary. For in a nature fo unfearchable as that of God, and. 
1 fcheme fo vaft as that of his univerfal government, there muft 
be many things, which creatures of our limited faculties cannot 
approach towards comprehending; and, merely for want of 
comprehending, may fancy to be full of incredibilities, which, 
could we but know more, or would we but remember that we 
rnow fo little, would inftantly vanith. In matters therefore, 
which we underftand fo very imperfe€tly, to fet up human ima- 
sination againft divine authority ; to rely.on crude notions, that’ 
things are impoflible, which proper teftimony fhews to be true in’ 
fat; or that God cannot be, or do, what, by his own declara- 
tions, he is, and hath done, betrays a difpofition widely diftane 
from the modefty which becomes us. _ 

‘ Befides, were the difficulties which attend the fyftem of 
religion, more confiderable than they are; yet we fhould take 
notice, that difficulties attend the contrary fyftem alfo; and 
confider, fince one muft be true, which is mott likely to be fo. 
If there be objections againft a Creation and a Providence’;\ are. 
there not greater again{t. fuppofing, that the world could have’ 
exifted without being created, or continue all this time without 
a Providence? If there be fomewhat fcarce conceivable in the 
doctrine of a future life and judgment: yet upon the whole, 
which of the two is moft probable, that a wife and good God 
will finally recompenfe men according, to their works, or'that he 
will not? If there be things in the gofpel-révelation, for which 
itis hard to account, is it fo hard to account for any thing upon. 
earth, as how it fhould come to have fuch aftonifhing proofs, 
internal and external, of being true, if it be really falfe? They 
who think the creed of a Chriftian fo flrange and myfterious, 
let them think a while, what the creed of an Infidel muft be, if 
he would only lay afide his general pretences of impofture 
and enthufiafm and credulity and bigotry, which thrown out at 
fandom will difcredit all evidence of hiftory alike; and anfwer in 
particular, how, on his own hypothefis, he accounts for alt 
the feveral notorious facts, on which our religion is built, Iam 
perfuaded, there hath never appeared yet amongft men fo incom- 
prehenfible a collection of tenets, as this would produce. Men 
may indeed be too eafy of belief: but it is juft as great a weak- 
nels to be too full of fufpicion. Reverence for antiquity may 
impofe upon us: but fondnefs for novelty may do the fame 
thing, Undoubtedly we fhould be on ‘the watch againft pious 
frauds: but again{ft impious ones too. For whatever difhoneft 
the sgpcates of religion have been either juftly or unjuftly 
charge with, the oppofers of it have given full proof, at leaft 
Of their inclination not to come fhort of them. Whoever 
therefore 
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therefore would proceed in the right path, muft be attentive to 
the dangers on each fide. 

* Perhaps this may feem to require more pains than moft per. 
fons are capable of. But of an upright difpofition every one is 
capable: and with this, common abilities and leifure will fufice 
to judge concerning the neceflary points of faith and practiee 
Few indeed, or none, can judge of any thing without relyin 
in fome meafure on the knowledge and veracity of others. ‘And 
what muft we think of human nature, or what will become of 
human fociety, if we can take nothing on each other’s word ? We 
fhould hearken to no one indeed, who afferts plain abfurdities, 
And we fhould always judge for ourfelves as far as we can. But 
we fhould not affect to do it farther. Where we vifibly want, 
either parts or learning or time for it, as we frequently do ig 
worldly affairs of great moment, no lefs than in religion, we are 
both allowed and obliged to depend on others. Only we muf 
obferve thefe two directions : that we firft pay a due refpe& to 
that legal authority, under which Providence hath placed us: 
and then chufe, according to the beft of our underftandings, 
the worthieft and wifeft and moft confiderate perfons to be our 
conductors.” 

There are many paflages in thefe difcourfes which it would 
give us pleafure to infert; many pertinent obfervations, ex- 
prefied with perfpicuity, ftrength and concifenefs, which, we 
are confident, would be agreeable to almoft every clafs of 
readers ; but we muft here conclude with obferving that, what- 
ever objections ty be made to his Grace’s manner of preaching, 
it has many peculiar advantages to recommend it, and is ad- 
mirably calculated to awaken and keep up attention: and to 
make deep and durable impreffions upon every ferious and con- 
fiderate mind. Religious inftruction, he fays with great truth, 
does not in the leaft attain its proper end, unlefs it influences 
men to forget the preacher, and think of themfelves: unlefs it 
saifes in them, not a fuperficial complacency, or an idle admi- 
sation ; but an awful folicitude about their eternal welfare, and 
that a durable one. R 





Art. V. The Farmer’s Guide in hiring and ftacking Farms. Con 


taining an Examination of many Subjects of great Importance: 
both to the common Hufbandman, in hiring a Farm; and to @ 
Gentleman on taking the Whole or Part of his Eftate into his own 


Hands. Particularly, the Signs whereby to judge of Land; the 
Points to be attended to in hiring a Farm; the Quantity of Land 
of every Sort proportioned to a given Sum of Money ; the moft ade 
wantegeous Method of difpefing of any Sum from 50 1. to 20,000! 


tm Hulbandry on cultivated or uncultivated Soils; the A@ans of 


rendering Agriculture as profitable ta Gentlemen as to common Fare 
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and as beneficial a Profeffion as any other; Hints to thofé 

S ttasi who a for Plopre alone. Alfo, Plans of Farm- 

ards, aud Seétions of the neceffary Buildings. By the Author 

of the Farmer’s Letters. 8vo, 2Vols, 10s. 6d. Boards, 

Nicoll, bic. 1770+ 

HIS is a very important fubject, and demands the fe- 
rious attention of every perfon who rifks his property, 
and beftows his time and labour, in the cultivation of a farm. 

Pliny, the naturalift, is very particular in his cautions, and 
uotes the fage advice given by Cato, on this head.—In the pur- 
chafe of land (and it is much the fame thing in refpect to the 
renting of a farm) the wary old Roman warns the adventurer 
in fuch undertakings, againft being too rafh and eager; and 
counfels him to look well around him, to fee in what manner 
the premifes are fituated, how they are watered, what ways 
and avenues are about the eftate, what heart the land is in, 
what kind of culture hath been beftowed upon it by the former 
occupier, what grounds are contiguous, what fort of neighbours 
it hath, &c. &c. 

Now, although it can hardly be fuppofed that any perfon 
who is about to purchafe or rent a farm can be unacquainted 
with at leaft the general out-line of practical hufbandry, yet, as 
Mr. Young, the indefatigable Author ‘of this work, remarks, 
inftru€tions founded on experience, will not be given in vain, 
if they only ferve to * remind them of points of importance in 
perhaps the moft critical moments of their lives,’ 

With regard to gentlemen, he ftrongly aflerts that fome work 
of this kind is abfolutely neceflary for their ufe, when they 
either take a part of their eftates into their own hands, or hire 
farms of others. * Not having, fays he, fo clofe and imme- 
diate a fpur as dire& neceffity to make them cautious and pene- 
trating, they are more apt than the common farmer to overlook 
the want of fome points of confequence, and to be too much 
fuck with the appearance of others. Add to this, that many 
gentlemen who make farming a bufinefs or a pleafure are at firit 
totally ignorant of moft things concerning it: hence the necef- 
lity of being guided by their fervants; a fituation which may 
prove beneficial; but which I would advife none to truft to: 
Can it be doubted that a work of this fort will to them prove 
abetter ouide than a foolith, prejudiced, or perhaps knavifh 
afiftant 2? 

_ The Author affures his Readers that he does not prefume to 
inftru& them on points in which he himfelf is devoid of expe- 
rence. *] now live, fays he, in the third farm that I haye 
hired; the three almoft as different from each other as pofible, 
aud lituaged in different counties: in fearching for the two laft 
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I viewed and treated for, near I believe an hundred,—Thy, } 
may in fome meafure aflert thefe fheets to be the tranf{cript of 
experience.’ . 

Certainly there is no part of an hufbandman’s life of fuch 
critical importance to himfelf as the time of his hiring his farm, 
Courage, fays Mr. Young, and caution, are then as neceflary 
to him as toa general at the head of an army. ‘If the frp 
predominates, he is in danger of feeing imaginary advantages 
which do not exift in reality; and of overlooking a thoufand 
{finall objections, feparately of trivial confequence, but united, 
of material importance. If he is extremely cautious, he yi] 
afluredly view and reject many farms before he fixes himfelf, 
and in all probability fome among them that are advantageous, 
and perhaps more fo than that which he at laft hires; not be. 
caufe he approves it, but for want of time to examine more,’ 

¢ Farms, our Author obferves, are fometimes to be had at, 
fhort warning, when a man is allowed only the time fufficient 
to view it, with others perhaps at his elbow ready to bid if he 
rejects ; fcarce any confideration allowed: fuch farms are fre. 
quently the moft beneficial of all, as they muft be: let by 2 
certain day, and confequently the hirer, if he has quicknefs as 
well as prudence, may have advantages unknown in other 
cafes. 
¢ But in fuch a fituation how much is requifite to make a 
good judgment fpeedily! Common farmers almoft always fail 
in fuch critical moments. ‘Their caution lofes them many an 
excellent bargain.’ 

In fuch a cafe as this Mr. Young’s book may be of confi- 
derable ufe, as he aflures us that he * has had an eye particularly 
to the farmer’s want of time to confider; and has thrown out 
many cautions and hints for their ufe, at periods too fhort for 
their own ideas to come fully into play.’ 

‘ To take one walk over a farm, which confequently can 
be only at one feafon—to difcover at once the nature of the 
foil—to fee into its evils, as well as advantages, by figns pecu- 
liar to every feafon—to guard againft the deceit occafioned by 
feafons favourable to particular foils—to compare the covenants 
expected in the leafe, with the nature of the Jand—to obferve 
the ftate ef the fences, borders, bogs, barren fpots, &c. &c. 
that an eftimate may at once be made of extraordinary \about— 
to minute the fields which muft be particularly favoured t0 
ameliorate them after an exhaufting tenant—to remark the fiate 
of the roads—to gain information of tythe, taxes, poor, and 
multiplicity of other circumftances, which may be afked 24 
man walks over the fields, and minuted in his pocket- book # 
he goes—to calculate the repairs (if he is to do -~ af the 
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buildings, and to remark all the works the landlord muit finifh 
revious to figning the leafe—Lattly, to calculate whether the 
fum of moncy he 1s potiefied of is fudicient for the bulinefs.— 
Thefe and a vaft number of other points come 2t once upon 
him, to be canvafled by a judgment cool but clear and fpirited. 
¢ A gentleman farmer has all theie points, and many more 
to confider. He fhould at once be able to reduce to calcula- 
tion the difference between himfelf and a common farmer. in 
the {um to be appropriated to {tock a given number of acres— 
He fhould, if abfolutely profit is bis view, confider on what 
foils he had better apply his money—to thofe already improved 
or fuch as yet remain uncultivated ; in cafe he determines upon 
the latter, the whole range of bufinefs ought at once to be pre- 
fent with him; that he may proportion the land to his money. 
—In a word, he will, in any fituation, require an uncommon 
attention either in himfelf or affiftant. 

‘ The point of all others, both with the gentleman and com- 
mon farmer, which I hold to be the moft important, is the 
properly proportioning the farm to the {um of money to be 
expended, 

‘ Thave calculated a great number of eftimates to fhew the 
mot beneficial manner of difpofing any fum from 50]. to 
20,000 |. in agriculture; and this with a view for gentlemen 
to difcover that farming may be made as profitable a bufine(s 
for the employing /arge fums of money, as manufactures or 
 * 
*‘* The very ingenious Mr. Wallace here furnifhes me with 
an idea, which has great merit. ‘* It would be, fays he, 
of great advantage that rich men, inftead of breeding all their 
children to fome of the liberal profeffions, or to the army, or 
merchandice, or fome of the more gentee] mechanic employ- 
ments, would educate fome of them for agriculture. Many 
things recommend fuch a plan; could young gen:lemen once 
be brought to a juft tafte of life, and to reliih fo ufeful an em- 
ployment *.” 

© This excellent condué& never being practifed, I attribute 
to the unfuccefsfulnefs of fo many (in requett of profit) gen- 
tlemen farmers : parents are fearful that their children’s fortunes 
fhould be quickly fquandered upon a bufinefs in which the 
methodical forms, fo highly advantageous to trade, fuch as a 
regular apprenticefhip, and accounts, are totally overlocked. 

he few that have applied to agriculture for profit, having 
been quite devoid of all previous knowledge, have moftly failed : 
—Had they fo applied to law, phyfic, or trade, would it not 
have been the fame ?——W hy is more to be expected of agricul- 
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ture than of any other bufinefs in the known world? viz, That 
its profeflors are inftantaneoufly and by intuition to acquire 
complete knowledge of it. Hence it is that no ridicule (and 
very juftly) is more frequent in the country, than that upon 
unfuccefsful gentlemen farmers. 

‘ It was the hope of preventing fuch ill fuccefs in future, 
that partly animated me to the following undertaking ; jp 
which I flatter myfelf that I have proved hufbandry to be a 
moft profitable employment, and for confiderable fums of mo. 
ney, when executed with knowledge, fpirit, and prudence :~ 
but [ know not of any bufinefs wherein thefe are not requifite,’ 

Having premifed the foregoing circumftances, the Author 
exprefles his hope that thofe who read his book will not too 
haftily condemn thofe principles which may at firft appear con- 
tradictory to fome eftablifhed notions, but which, on a little 
examination, may be found neither inconfiftent with them. 
felves, nor incompatible with even common management. 

© If, fays he, I have proved the points which in my fubje& 
are of confequence to be clearly known, I flatter myfelf I have 
employed my time fomewhat to the benefit of the community, 
One thing I mutt be allowed to add, which is—that I write 
merely from my own ideas :—not one book ever yet publithed 
has furnifhed me with a fingle page.’ 

With refpect to the general fubjects and principal points dif 
cuffed in thefe volumes, they are briefly enumerated in the fore 
going copy of the ample title-page. . G, 





Art. VI. A Treatife on Mineral Waters. By Donald Monro, 
M.D. Phyfician to his Majefty’s Army, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 
2Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. Wilfon, &c. 1770. 


HIS work fhould rather have been called a Compilation 

| than a Treati/e, as it is collected from what the Englifh, 

French, German, and Italian Authors have written on the fub- 
ject of Mineral Waters. 

Dr. Monro has undergone the labour of perufing a great variety 
of Authors, and has methodically reduced, within a moderate 
compafs, what is diffufed through a great number of volumes. 

We fhall give our Readers the account of the waters at 

SPAW. 

‘ Spaw is fituated in the bifhoprick of Liege, feven leagues fouth 
eaft from the town of Liege. 

‘ There are in and near to this place feveral {prings which afford 
fine brik chalybeate waters, which we fhall confider the more par 
ticularly, as they are the be& known and the moft drank in Great 
Britain of any of the foreign mineral waters. 

‘ Dr. Lucas has given us the moft particular, and feemingly ghe bet 
analy fis of thefe waters, and therefore we {hall here give an aoftra 
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from his effay ; and, at the fame time, take notice in what he dif- 
fers from other authors who have wrote on the fame fubject. 

‘ The moft remarkable waters at Spaw are, 

1. The Poboun, fituated in the middic of the village. 

2, Sauvenitve, a mile and a half eatt from it. 

3. Groifbeck, near to the Sauvenier™. , 

4. Tonnelet, fituated a little to the left of the road to the Sauves 
niere. 

s. Wartrox, near to the Tonnelet. 

6. Geronfterre, two miies fouth of Spaw. . 

+, Sarts or Nivefet, in the diftrict of Sarts. 

8, Chevron or Bru, in the, principality of Stavelot. 

9. 10. Couve and Beverse. 

11. Sige. » All near Malmedy. 

2, Geremont. 
From thefe we fhall fele& the 
PoHoUN. 

‘ The Pohoun being a flow deep fpring, its water is apt to fhew 
itfelf difterently ; but it may be looked upon to be in its molt per- 
fet and natural ftate in cold dry weather, when it appears colour- 
lefs, pellucid, and inodorous ; and imprints a fub-acid chalybeate 
tate with an agreeable fmartnefs on the mouth. At fuch times 
when lifted out of the well, it does not appear to {parkle,- but 
covers the glafs on the infide with fmall air bubbles, after handing 
fome little time ; however, if it be agitated, or poured out of one 
glafs into another, it then fparkles. 

-* In wet, or moift, and warm weather, the water of this fpring 
becomes wheyifh and turbid, and thews fewer air bubbles; and fome- 
times a kind of murmuring noife is heard in the well. 

‘ It is, as we have already obferved, in its greateft perfeftion when 
taken up in cold dry weather; and though charged with mineral 
particles, is near as light as diftilled water: for Dr. Lucas fays, that 
a veflel which weighed fix ounces, two drachms and forty-five grains, 
when filled with diftilled water, only weighed one grain more when 
filled with Pohoun water; but by ftanding till its volatile mineral 
fpirit evaporated, it increafed two grains in its fpecific gravity. 

* The heat of the water was to that of the atmofphere, when ex 
amined by Prin’s double tubed pocket thermometer, conftructed on 
Fahrenheit’s fcale, as 52 or 53 to 67, and variations to 84, 

* This water, when expofed to a very gentle heat, feems to boil 
and throw up a quantity of air bubbles, as it does when put under 
the exhaufted receiver of an air pump. If thefe bubbles be viewed 
in the fun-beams, a little mift will be feen for fome feconds over 
the furface of the water, whence a cold air will be perceived to 
flue, though the water be growing warm. 

* Thefe waters, as well as moit others of the chalybeate clafs, 
have been called by the name of Acidulz, but Dr. Hoffman thinks, 
that they fhould rather have been called Alkalice, becaufe they 
ferment, or caufe an ebullition with acids, and turn fyrup of violets 
green ; however, Dr. Lucas has proved (if his experiments are faith- 
ully related) that they juftly deferve the name of Acidule: 
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‘ He put a tea-fpoonful of fyrup of violets to two ounces of the 
Pohoun water, juit as it was taken up from the fountain, and im. 
mediately upon mixture it ftruck a rofe purple, which inftantly ya. 
nifhing, left it of a pale blue; in a minute after it changed to d fea 
green, firft on the furface, and prefently all over: till in about §f. 
teen minutes it appeared of a bright green, which gradually deep. 
ened to a grafs green; and appeared fo at the end of eight hours, 
and then bore a fky coloured changeable. pellicle. Dr. Lucas fays, 
that by this experiment, we learn that the water as drawn from the 
fountain is impregnated with a fine volatile acid, which foon fies 
off, and leaves the water in a neutral itate, impregnated with irdn, 
and the foffil alkali, when it immediately tinges the water of a green 
colour. ) 

‘ Dr. Limbourg, who publifhed an account of the Spaw waters in 
1754, fays (in p. 133. §. 135.) that the fyrup of violets does not at 
firft give any fign of either acid or alkali, but that after fome time 
the alkali being difengaged from its acid, gives the fyrup a green 
colour. 

‘ Dr. Lucas dipped a piece of paper, dyed with the tournfol, into 
the water taken immediately up from the fountain; it changed it 
firft to a crimfon, and then to a pale red colour, which is only to 
be done by acids. 

‘ Asa further proof of this predominant acid, he threw half an 
ounce of filings of iron into a quart of water, as it was taken from 
tle fountain, and immediately an extraordinary inteftine motion was 
produced; and the water after this tinged more readily, as well ‘as 
more deeply with the infufion of galls, than it did ih its higheft per. 
feftion at dny time at the fpring. Upon filtrating the water, and 
weighing the filings of iron, they were found to have loft about fix 
grains of their weight. By allowing another quart of water, with 
a like quantity of filings of iron in it, to remain in an open veffél 
for eight days, it loft its property of tinging with galls and its cha- 
lybeate tafte; he then filtrated off the water, and found that thé 
filings of iron were mixed with a fine ruft of iron, and had gained 
one grain in weight. ‘The ruft or ochre which was mixed with the 
filings, he fays, was that part of the iron which had been diffolved 
by the volatile acid joined to the natural iron of the water, ‘both of 
which had precipitated when the volatile acid of the water had 
evaporated, 

‘ Dr. Limbourg (ibid. page 89.) fays, ifa piece of iron be thrown 
into the Spaw waiter, that the acids of the water quit the original 
ferruginous particles that were diffolved in it, and atrack the new 
piece of iron that is put into it, and preferves its quality of tinging 
with galls for feveral days, even though expoftd to the opén air. 

‘ All acids, both vegetable and mineral, raife an inteftine 
notion with the Pohoun and other Spaw waters, and the ftrong vi- 
triolic acid caufes a ftrong fermentation, which has been brought 4s 
a proof of their being alkaline; but Dr. Lucas obferves, that. this 
fermentation is entirely occafioned by the fixed acids diflodgiag the 
volatile, with which the waters are impregnated ; which, he fays, 18 
evidently proved by no ebullition following on the mixture of “5. 
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acids, after the native volatile acid is evaporated, and the waters 
are more of an alkaline nature, than they were in their original 
Open mixing an alkaline ley with this water, no fenfible ebul- 
lition was to be obferved, but there followed a precipitation of two 
diferent forts of matter, the one a white earth, the other an opaque 
ochre; and when the water which remained was evaporated, Dr, 
Lucas obtained a particular prifmatic chryftallized falt, which had 4 
bitter nitrous taite and appearance; it hardly ftood the humidity of 
the air, and parted with a fubtile volatile fluid, both by the affufion 
of the ftrong vitriolic acid, and by the force of fire, which, the 
Doétor fays, fhews the temporary union of a moft volatile acid fluid 
with a fixed alkali *. 

‘ The recent Pohoun water, as weil as all the other Spaw waters, 
curdles with foap, but mixes fmoothly with milk, whether it be cold, 
or of a boiling heat: and they kill fithes put into them, in lefs than 
two minutes. 

‘ Ten pints of this water filled a large cucurbit, till within eight 
or ten inches of the top, which was put on a furnace, and a receiver 
being fitted to it, and properly luted, a fire was applied gradually. 
The water fparkled and bubbled with a crackling noife, and had all 
the appearance of boiling, long before the glafs was fenfibly warmed ; 
the bubbles rofe three or four inches above the furface of the water, 
and as the air and mineral {pirit efcaped, the watery particles fell 
back again into the general mafs. This fparkling, and bubbling, 
continued till the water came near to a boiling heat, but after this 
they fenfibly decreafed. By this time the water was in fome meafure 
decompofed; it grew firft milky, and by degrees more and more 
turbid till it became quite muddy, and of a brown colour; but be- 
fore it came to this, a variegated pellicle arofe and covered the 
whole furface of the water, and at the fides it coated the glafs with 
ochre. 

‘In the diftillation it exhibited nothing different from cominon 
water; the firft ounce that came over fhewed figns of being impreg- 
nated with a volatile acid, by ftriking a rofe purple with fyrup of 
violets and blue paper, which foon vanithed; by curdling fomewhat 
a folution of foap; by caufing a flight ebullition with a folution of 
the volatile alkali; and by turning milky with the folutions of filver 
and of lead. After two or three ounces had come over, it feemed 
to differ little from fimple water, producing no perceptible efedts, 

‘ The remaining liquor filtrated, ftruck a blue, and then a green 
with the fyrup of violets. 





, 


‘ * This falt obtained by the mixture of a fixed alkali with the 
Pohoun water, feems to be different from any got by a mixture of 
alkalies with any of the fixed acids; and if the experiment is fairly 
related, it fhews that there is a greater difference between the fixed 
Vitriolic acid, and what is faid to be a volatile vitriolic acid that 
exifts in mineral waters, than is generally imagined. The fame alka- 
line Glt mixed with fpiris of vitriol would have produced a tartarus 
Vitrivlatus. 
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‘ Dr. Limbourg, i in his Treatife on Resi Spaw Waters, tells us, 
that Mr. Chrouet, having « diftilled thefe waters in a tin veffel, found 
a {weet and white faccharum faturni in the capital, from the vola- 
tile acid having eroded the tin, or rather the lead which was mixed 
with it. And that Mr. De Prefleaux obtained a liquor which gave a 
purple colour to fyrup of ryroped but he adds, that he himfelf 
having repeatedly diitilled this water (fee p. 87.) never could obtain 
any fuch liquor which gave mers of an acid; but on the contrary, 
that the water which came over was lim :pid, infipid, and difagree. 
able, and changed the colour of the fyrup of violets flowly to a 
green; he fay S, perhaps his having made too hafty a fire may have 
been the occafion of his want of fuccefs in fearching for an acid. 

© Ten pints of the water put over the fire in a large open veffel, 
and let ftand till they came to a boiling heat, loft their property, of 
tinging with galls, and dropped all their iren in form of an ochreous 
earth; they were then pafied through a filtre, and the echre being 
feparated, was found to weigh about ten grains. 

‘ Upon evaporating this water, which had been deprived of its 
volatile and chalybeate principles, it at firft appeared to be full of 
minute flakes, like flowers of benzoin, and then threw up a pellicle, 
which broke and funk to the bottom ; this pellicle was fucceeded by 
another, and that by athird, &c. till the whole was reduced to dry- 
nefs. The liquor, as it was reduced to about an eighth or tenth 
part, appeared of a pale white wine colour. The refiduum, when 
dried, weighed twenty grains, which, when examined, was found to 
be compofed of an alkaline falt, and earth partly calcareous, partly 
felenitical ; and the whole coloured with an oily matter, common to 
all waters. 

* Fiom the whole, we fee that this water is highly impregnated 
with a mineral fpirit and air ; and that twenty pints contain fucha 
quantity of a fine acid, as is fufficient not only to keep fufpended 
the principles with which it is impregnated, but likewife further to 
diffolve fixty grains of the filings of iron, befides what of the fubtile 
acid may have evaporated, during the time of the operation. 

‘ The folid contents, which, Dr. Lucas fays, amount to about 
fixty grains in the twenty pints, are compofed of twenty grains of a 
martial earth ; twenty-two grains of other earths, of which thirteen 
grains are calcareous, nine grains felenite ; and eighteen of a fofiil 
alkaline falt, which are mixed with a fmall portion of an oily 
matter, 

‘ Dr. Limbourg, befides the principles here mentioned, fufpetts a 
mixture of fea fate; and of a fmall portio on of a Glauber falt; for 
he fays, the falt of this water thrown into fpirit of nitre, forms an 
aqua regia, and the taite of the fait, and form of its chryftals give 
a fufpicion of its containing a portion of a Glauber falt. Mof 
authors have alledged, that ‘all the Spaw waters contain likewile a 
fulphureous principle from their fmell; but this is certainly no 
more than what is common almof to all cha! ybeate waters, and 
arifes from a mixture of that fubtile vapour, which always accom- 
panies the folution of iron by the vitriolic acid, and not from a mix- 
ture of a true and fubftantial fulphur, ° 
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‘Dr. Rutty (vid. p. 323.) obferves, that the quantity of folid 


contents, obtained by evaporation from the Pohoun water, varies 
very confiderably at Cifferent times: he fays, that a gallon yielded 
at one trial thirty- two grains, in a fecond thirty-feven, in a third 
forty-eight, and ina fourth eighty.’ 

We {hall add, what is “collegted concerning the medical 


virtues 
Of Spaw Waters in general. 

‘ From what has been faid of thefe celebrated waters of Spaw, it 
is evident, that they are all compounded of the fame principles, and 
of the fame materials, though in different proportions, and that all 
of them abound with a fine mineral fpirit and elaftic air; and con- 
tain more or lefs iron, a calcareous and felenitical earth, a fofil 
alkaline, and perhaps fome portion of a marine falt, and an oily 
matter common to all waters; which are all kept fufpended, dif- 
folved, and in a neutral Rate, by means of a fine volatile vitriolic 
acid. 

‘ From a review of their contents, we cannot imagine that their 
virtues principally depend on the fmall quantity of folid matters 
they contain, but mult believe that thefe depend moftly on their 
fubtile mineral fpirit and volatile vitriolic acid, diffufed through 
fuch a quantity of pure element, which is rendered more active 
and _penet trating, both in the ftomach and bowels, and when ta‘en 
up into circulation and carried through the minutelt veffels and 

lands of the body, by means of that {mall portion of iron, earth, 
falt, and oily matter with which they are impregnated. 

‘ A courfe of thefe waters has been found ufeful in cafes of an 
univerial Janguor and weeknels, which proceed from too great a 
relaxation of the ftomach, and of the fibres in general, and where 
the conititution has been weakened by difeafes, or by too fedentary 
a way of life ; in weak relaxed grofs habits ; ; in the end of the gout 
and rheumatifm, where the conilitution needs to be repaired; in 
fuch aithmatic diforders and chronic coughs as proceed from too 
great relaxation of the pulmonary veffels ; in cafesavhere the blood 
is too thin and putrefcent, occafioned by irregularities, or by {corbutic 
or other putrid diforders; in hyfterical and hypocondriacal com- 
plaints, where the fibres are too irritable and relaxed, and where the 
habit in general needs to be reftored; in paralytic diforders: in 
gleets ; in the fluor albus, and in other inordinate difcharges, which 
proceed from weaknefs, or too great a relaxation of any particular 
part ; in female obftructions, and in molt other cafes where a ftrengch- 
ening and brifk ftimulating refolving chalybeate remedy is wanted, 
and whe sre there are no confirmed obitructions, or fo much heat and 
fever as to contra-indicate their ufe. 

‘ But however ufeful they may be in fuch cafes, yet they are not 
fo in all; for they commonly difagree, and often do hurt where 
there is mach heat and fever; in heétic fevers, in ulcerations of the 
lungs, and of other internal parts, particularly where there is no 
free outlet to the matter, and in moft confirmed obftru@tions attended 
with fever. 

@ And they often do hurt in hot, bilious, and plethoric conftitu- 
tions, when ufed before the body is cooled by proper evacuations. 
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‘ As the Spaw waters are impregnated with different proportions 
of the fame materials, they may be chofen differently according to 
the intentions we have in view. The Pofoun is the moft charged 
with the iron, and at the fame time contains an alkaline falt and 
fuperabundant acid, and abounds with a fine mineral fpirit. The 
Jonnelet and Geronflerre are weaker chalybeates, but are brifker and 
rather more fpiritous. The Grocfoeck, Sauvenicre, and Wartroz, are 
ftill weaker chalybeates. ‘The Sige is an extremely weak chalybeate, 
but highly impregnated with a calcareous and felenitical earth, and 
contains a greater proportion of a mineral alkaline falt. And the 
Geromont is likewife a weak chalybeate, and contains a great deal of 
calcareous and felenitical earth, and above three times as much al- 
kaline falt as any of the others. 

© The feafon for drinking the Spaw waters is in July and Auguft, 

‘ The emptying the firlt paffages is a neceflary preparation to 
their ufe, as is bleeding in plethoric habits, and where there is much 
heat. 

‘ And in many diforders, Dr. Lucas fays, warm bathing is 
amongft the beft preparatives, efpecially with people of a rigid fibre 
for it foftens and relaxes the fibres, and removes obftructions from 
the glandular and cutaneous veffels ; and hence a courfe of bathing 
at Aix la Chapelle, or at Chaude Fontaine, is often premifed toa 
courfe of the Spaw waters, and in fome cafes of obftinate obftruc- 
tions, warm bathing is interpofed at proper intervals during the courfe; 
however, the conftitution of the patient and the nature of the dif- 
order can only determine when this is proper. In other cafes where 
the fibres are too lax, the cold bath may be ufed to affift the opera- 
tion of the waters, and to forward the cure. . 

‘ The quantity to be drunk mutt be different according to the age, 
the conftitution, and the other circumftances of the patient. They 
are taken from a gill to three or four pints in the day, at repeated 
draughts; and they are commonly continued from three or four 
weeks to fix or eight, or even to two or three months or more, 

‘ When they lye cold on the ftomach, a few carvy feeds, or car- 
damoms, or othe? aromatic may be taken with them. And in fome 
patticular cafes, a little warm water may be mixed juft before 
drinking. a ae a4 

‘ When a patient is coftive, a little Rochelle or other falts, or 
fome grains of rhubarb may be mixed occafionally with the firf 
gaffes of the water in the morning. =e oe 
" © Where there is too much heat, the faline draughts, fal poly- 
chreft, nitre, or vegetable acids may be given, and a cool regimen 
purfued while the patient drinks the waters. JI have known ten, 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty drops of elixir of vitriol, taken two or three 
times a day in a glafs of Spaw waters, remove remitting and inter- 
amitting feverifh complaints, which had refifted the force of other 
femedies. And Dr. Lucas fays, that fometimes in ulcers of the kid- 
neys, and of the other internal organs, when there has been a free 
outlet to the matter, that a a of thefe waters has been found 
extremely ufeful in flrengthening and healing‘the ulcerated parts.’ 
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Art. VII. 4 Botanical Didtionary ; or Elements of Syftematic and 
Philofophical Botany. Containing Deferiptions of the Parts of 
Plants; an Explanation of the feientific Terms ufed by Morifon, 
Ray, Tournefart, Linneus, and other eminent Botanifis; a brief 
Analyfis of the principal Syftems in Botany; a critical’ Enquiry into 
the Merits and Defeés of the Linnean Methed of Arrangement 
and Diftribution of the Genera; Defcriptions of the various Tribes, 
or natural Families of Plants, their Habit and Struéture, Vir- 
tues, fenfible Qualities, and aeconomical Ufes ; an impartial Exa- 
mination of the Doétrine of the Sex of Plants; with a Difcuffion 
of feveral curious Quefiions in the vegetable Oeconomy, connected 
with Gardening. The Whole forming a complete Syftem of Bota- 
nical Knowledge, calculated for the Ufe of Students in that Science. 
By Colin Milne, Reader on Botany and Naturél Hiftory in 
London. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Griffin. 1770. 


HIS work is dedicated to the Duke of Northumberland. 

The Author had been appointed to affift Lord Algernoon 
Percy in his ftudies, and, during that time, applied himfelf 
diligently to the fcience of plants. The Dictionary he here 
offers to the world appears to be compofed with great attention 
and care; it contains a variety of valuable and entertaining ex- 
plications and obfervations on this curious branch of knowledge, 
and is likely to be very beneficial to thofe who chufe to employ 
themfelves in thefe innocent and pleafing enquiries. 

Mr. Milne takes notice of, and explains, many particulars 
relative to various plans that have been adopted in this part of 
fcience; but while he prefers fome to others, he is not fo ri- 
gidly attached to any as not, when there is occafion, to object 
to fome parts, or differ from the moft confiderable names, if it 
is to be done with juftice and reafon. The forming a proper 
method for the due arrangement of plants and vegetables, fo. 
very neceflary for making advances in this ftudy, has been a 
matter of prodigious difficulty. Our countryman Ray propofed 
amethod extremely elaborate, which, fays this Writer, ¢ colleéts 
more natural clafles than any artificial fyftem I am acquainted 
with ;” it is however, he adds, * extremely difficult in practice, 
and therefore ftudied more for curiofity than ufe. It would 
have fucceeded better, fays Mr. Adanfon, if Ray had been as 
great a botanift, as he was a learned writer and judicious com- 
piler,’ 

The fcheme afterwards publifhed by Pitton de Tournefort, 
receives great and juft applaufe from our Author; though he 
does not {peak of it as equal to that of Linnzus. 

_* That Linnzus’s method, he obferves, at firft gained but 
little approbation was certainly owing to the great reputation 
which Tournefort’s had obtained, and which nothing but the 
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higheft fenfe of fuperior ingenuity, merit, and induftry, could 
poffibly diminifh. Without entering at prefent into the detail 
of the refpective merits of thefe two illuftrious botanifts, let 
us*endeavour to derive inftruction from the diverfity of their 
principles and methods, “The order of nature is alone without 
imperfection : but that order we have not yet becn able-to de. 
teci. Every artificial method has neceffarily cefects, voids, 
and obfcure points. But two methods, tuch as thofe of Tour. 
nejort and Linneus, fo well conceived, fo jucicioufly executed, 
and founded upon obfervation, muft enlighten each other mu- 
tually. They cannot err on the fame fubject ; if the one wan- 
ders but for a moment, the other immediately fets him in the 
right path. A multiplicity of methods and obfervations com- 
pared together, leads us to diftinguifh plants under a great 
number of relations, and confequently conducts us with greater 
eafe to their knowledge.’ 

Mr. Milne entirely agrees with Linnzus as to the dotrine 
of the fexes of plants, which he thinks is fupported by incon. 
teftable arguments, and wants only the confirmation of farther 
experiments to gain univerfal belief. A brief hiftory is given 
of this doctrine, which, in fome degree, is to be traced to the 
time of Vheophraftus ; and alfo an agreeable view of the ar- 
guments againft or in its favour, which will both inftruct and 
entertain thofe who with for fome acquaintance with thefe fub- 
jects. Under the term caprificatio (from capricus, a wild fig) 
he relates the very fingular manner in which fecundation is, 
in this inftance, effected. In fig trees, we are told, there is 
no communication between the male and female flowers, they 
are inclofed within the fruit: but it is faid, * a very fmall kind 
of gnat, of a black colour, no where to be feen but about thefe 
trees (he {peaks of thofe growing in the iflands of the Archi- 
pelago, &c.) makes a puncture into the figs, at the time of 
their flowering, and there depofits, along with its eggs, the 
duft or fecundating vapour of the ftamina of the male or wild 
fig, in which it had been formerly inclofed.? He adds an ac- 
count of the advantage which the inhabitants of the Archipelago 
make of this obfervation ; and proceeds to anfwer this queftion, 
** How happens it that the fruit of our fig-trees ripen if the 
flowers are of one fex only, and have no affiftance from the 
male; for it is not pretended that there are any male fig-trees 
in this country ?”-—To this he replies, that fruit not thus im- 
pregnated often drops off before it ripens, but though it may 
neverthelefs {well and come to an appearance of perfection, as 
it certainly does, yet the feed of this fruit will not vegetate 
when fown, and therefore fig-trees in this country can only be 
propagated by layers, fuckers, or cuttings, e 
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This caprification, as it Is termed, he confiders as a ftrong 
aroument in {upport of tue doctrine of Linneus. But though 
he aflents to his doétrine, and {peaks highly of his fexual fyftem 
as refined and ingenious, and eftablifhed by indefatigable labour, 
he alfo fays, when he gives an analyfis of this fyftem, that ‘its 
principal merit is in its uniformity. —Its facility, which has 
heen fo highly extolled by fome, exifts only in theory : for in 
practice it is found to be of all others the moft dificule and in- 
tiicatee None of the clafles are compleatly natural, though 
fyme might have been rendered fuch without any material 
violence tothe principles of the method.’ 

We fhal] finifh this article with an extract from what is faid 
concerning the fenfitive plant, which falls here under the term 
limentaceg (from lomentum, a colour ufed by painters) which 
name is allotted becaufe many of the genera in this order fur- 
nifh beautiful tin@tures that are much ufed in dying: the par- 
ticular genus of the order, to which the acacia, &c. with the 
fenfitive plant are affigned, is called mzmofa. After feveral ob- 
fervations upon it, diawn from experiments which the Author 
himfelf or others have made, we have the following account: 
‘Different from all the kinds of fenfitive plants hitherto 
known is the dionea mufcipula, or Venus’s moufetrap; a plant 
which has juft been cifcovered in the fwamps of North America, 
and is now in the pofleffion of that very eminent botanift Mr. 
James Gordon, nurferyman at Mile-End. The plant is of 
very low growth, and rifes with a naked ftalk: it is garnifhed 
at the bottom with eight or nine fimple leaves with winged 
foot-ftalks, which procced immediately from the root. In the 
figure and fenfibility of thefe leaves confifts the oddity of the 
plant. Each leaf is almoft round, but furnifhed at its margin 
with a fet of long teeth, ‘or fcee’ers, not unlike the antenne or 
horns of many infects. This leaf, as I faid, runs out into a 
foot ftalk, which is not of equal breadth throughout, but en- 
larges towards the top. Upon touching the leaves in cold 
weather no fenfible contra€tion enfues ; in warm weather, and 
particularly at noon, it is very ftrong. But what is moft re- 
matkable of this plant is, its rare way of deftroying flies and 
other infe€ts which approach it. A fly no fooner touches the 
upper furface of the leaf than the two lobes approach and crufh 
the in‘e& to death ; the teeth or feelers at the margin no doubt 
contributing to haften that event. I have myfelf, frequently, 
with wonder, feen this experiment fucceed. No accurate trials 
have yet been made with refpect to the intenfity of the con- 
traction at different times, and the difference of aptitude or dif- 
pofition in the plant to recover its former dire@tion. To con- 
clud¢#the caufe of this and the other motions of plants is 
merely external, The motions themfelves, therefore, are not 
{pontaneous, 
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fpontaneous, as in perfect animals, which have that caufe de. 
pendant on their choice and will. 

‘ The negroes in Senegal call a large fpecies of fenfitive 
plant, which grows in that country, guerackiao; that is, good. 
morrow ; becaufe, fay they, when you touch it, or draw near 
to fpeak to it, the plant immediately inclines its leaves to with 
you, as it were, a good morrow, and to fhew that it is fenfible 
of the politenefs done to it. In the fame country is produced a 
fmall fenfitive plant, that is rampant, not fpinous, and which 
Mr. Adanfon affirms to be infinitely more delicate and fenfible 
than all the other fpecies.’ 

*,* Of the Hiftoire Natural de Senegal, par M. Adanfon, out 
Readers have had two accounts ; firft as a foreign article, Rey, 
vol. Xvili. p. 4733 afterwards we gave a farther view of this 
curious work from the Englifh tranflation of it, Rev. vol. xx, 


p- 364. Hi. 

Art. VIII. Phe Conftruction of Timber from its early Growth ; ex 
plained by the mys and proved from Experiments in a great 
Variety of Kinds: In five Books. On the Parts of Trees; their 
Veffels ; and their Encreafe by Growth ; and on the different Dif- 
pofition of thoje Parts in various Kinds; and the Particularities 
in their Veffels. With Figures of their various Appearances; of 
the Infirument for cutting them; and of the Microfcope through 





which they were viewed. By John Hill, M. D. Member of . 


the Imperial Academy. Folio. Royal Paper, 11]. §s. in 
Sheets. Printed for the Author, and fold by R. Baldwin, 
Becket, &c. 1770. 


BNHIS diligent enquirer into the arcana of Nature, here 
offers to the public the refult of feveral-curious refearches 

and experiments which he had privately made, and which alfo 
he has exhibited before feveral fpe€tators. What is propofed in 
this work is, to fhew the conftruction of timber, the number, 


nature, and offices of its feveral parts, and their various arange- 


ments and proportions in the different kinds: and thefe difqui- 
fitions are made, not merely as a matter of amufement, but 
with the view of pointing out a way of judging, from the ftruc- 
ture of trees, the ufes they will beft ferve in the affairs of life; 
and of adding fomething to their ftrength. 

In profecuting thefe enquiries with tolerable exaétnefs, it 
was neceflary. to have feveral pieces of different kinds of wood of 
an extreme thinnefi; alfo magnifying powers, very great and 
very clear: the Author bas therefore thought it vain to lead 
men into an attempt of following his experiments, without 
acquainting them with the machine by which the pieces -were 
cut, and the microfcope through which they have been yewed: 
The cutting engine is, we are told, an invention of the-inge- 
nious 
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gious Mr. Cummings. ‘The two or three firft were perfeéted 
under his own hand, and they are now made for general ufe by 
Mr. Ramfden. The microfcope was made, it is aid, by direction 
of the noble perfon who is pleafed to be the patron of this work, 
and tts Author *, by Mr. Adams in Fleet-ftreet. , Each of thefe 
‘aftruments, with the method of ufing them, is particularly 
defcribed, and plates of them are annexed for the farther infor- 
mation of the inquilitive Reader. 

Tbe compofition of wood, the Doétor tells us, is beft feen 
in a shoot of two years and a half growth, and the moft diftinét 
and pleafing view of the feveral parts, as they lie together, is 
to be obtained by piacing a very thin flice, cut tranfverfely from 
fuch a fhoot, before the fifth glafs of the reflecting microfcope, 
The whole flice confifts of feveral concentric circles, of different 
fubftance, with veflels alfo of different kinds, interfperfed among 
them. The parts are thefe: 1. the rind; 2. the bark; 3. the 
blea; 4. the wood; 5. the corona, or circle of propagation ; 
6, the pith. ‘Thefe lie immediately within, or under one an- 
other; and in, among, or between thefe are difpofed the veffels 
which feed the whole, and fome of which contain the juices 
thet give the tree its peculiar qualities and virtues.—The tree, 
it is added, in which thefe feveral circles lie in the happieft way 
for obfervation, is the fcarlet oak of America, If a flice be cut 
from a two years and a half fhoot of this tree, in May, the 
parts and veflels enumerated,—will be feen with great diftin@- 
nefg and precifion, Where this tree is not at hand, fuch a 
lice of the common Eng! ifh oak will very well fupply its place, 
the parts lying very nearly in the fame manner. 

The firft book minutely confiders thefe conftituent parts of 
timber as mentioned above, and is concluded with the follow- 
ing words: * Thus ends the examination of the feveral confti- 
tent parts of timber. Thefe are all: they are effential; for 
they are found in all kinds ; and they are here reprefented as 
they have appeared, in repeated obfervations, to the Author, 
to his noble patron, and to many aflemblics of philofophic 
friends. Nothing is enlarged, nothing altered from what the 
fight received in thofe feveral views: if in any part that has 
been yet deceived +, let it not be imputed to purpofed mifre- 
emia. Nothing is feigned ; if in any thing he has erred, 

eader ! thou art a man, and pardon human frailty.’ 


—_—o7 





_ * We fappofe the Earl of Bute is the per/on here meant ; but there 
sno dedication, nor infcription of the work, printed with it: at 
f, there is none-in the copy now before us. 
+ This part of the paragraph feems to be fomewhat obfcurely ex- 
Prefied ; hat the words are the Author's, rh 
e 
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‘The fecond book examines the veflels of trees, the third their 
encreafe by growth, the fourth confiders the different dif 
fition of the parts in various trees, and the fifth and laft, the 
particularities obfervable in the veflels of trees. All thefe fyb. 
jets are accompanied by a number of copper-plates, which 
feem to be very carefully executed, to explain and illuftrate 
them. 

The enquiry and the obfervations refulting from it, are, no 
doubt, highly curious and entertaining, and may poffibly be ap. 
plied to public utility in the affairs of life; but we could have 
wifhed to have feen this point more particularly confidered and 
evinced ; which, perhaps, this affiduous naturalift may do, inthe 
courfe of his farther publications. Hi 

: 





Art. 1X. Experiments on the Caufe of Heat in living Animals, 
and Velocity of the nervous Fluid. By John Caverhill, M.D, 
M.R.C.P. F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Scott, Noteman, &, 


1770. 


HEN a man of ingenuity ftrikes out a new phyfiolo. 

gical theory on any particular fubje@t, he feldom ‘te. 
mains long contented with confining his new principles to the 
fole purpofe for which he found it convenient to affume them, 
In the Author’s Treatie on the Gout, publifhed Jaft year, he 
propofed a fingular fyftem to account for the produétion of that 
diftemper. It is one part of his hypothefis that the arthritic 
chalk-ftones are compofed of earth, fecreted in the brain for 
the fupport of the folids, which * defcends through the nerves 
in a,hichly diluted ftate, and paffes through the mufcles to the 
bones, where it naturally is depofited,’ and conftitutes the off- 
fick matter ; and that the fwelling by which a gouty paroxyim 
is generally terminated, is partly produced by the extravafavion 
of this fuppofed earthy fubftance, iffuing out from the extre- 
mities of the ruptured nerves. : 

This nervous earth the Author has pitched upon as theim- 
mediate caufe producing animal heat, by its mechanical attri- 
tion or friction againft the fides of the nervous tubes through 
which it pafles. Defirous of finding fome method of verifying 
this ftrange fuppofition, it occurred to him that if animal heat 
was produced in this manner, an animal deprived of the in- 
fluence of a certain number of nerves, muft of confequence be 
deprived of the fhare of heat produced by them. He accofd: 
ingly fell to work upon this idea, and, in a Jong courfe of ex 
periments on living animals, deftroyed a confiderable number 
of nerves in each, or otherwife cut off their communication 


with the brain; and, by means of the thermometer, @lcovert 
tha 
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shat the animals became colder after the operation, which like- 
wife fooner or later brought on the death of the iubject. 

Without mif-fpending our own or our Reader's time with a 
long or formal refutation of the Author’s inconfequential de- 
jactions from his experiments, we fhall obferve that if the 
Doctor, inttead of deftroying part of the nerves of all thefe ani- 
mals, had at once mercifully cut off the head of any one of 
the miferable victims to. this hypothefis, or had taken out its 
brains, the cold which would very foon have followed either of 
thefe operations, would have furnifhed nearly as ftrong a.proof 
of the truth of this fyttem, as that which was the confequence 
ofa partial deftruction of the nerves in his numerous experi- 
ments. By means of the nervous influence, fenfation, mufcu- 
lr motion, in fhort, all the animal functions and their effects, and 
confequently heat among the reft, are either immediately pro- 
duced, or are nearly or remotely affe&ted: but furely it does 
not necellarily follow, becaufe an animal becomes colder after 
the'deftru€tion of a confiderable part of its nerves, that there- 
fore animal heat is smmediate'y produced by them, much lefs 
that it is generated by chalk, or any other earth or fubftance, 
rubbing againft the fides of thefe canals. 

Were we, for argument’s fake—though we are almoft afhamed 
to beftow an ‘argument upon the fubject—to grant that the 
Author’s fuppofed nervous earth were as hard as fitnt, and the 
pervous canals as rigid as fteel, fome {mart percuflion, or con- 
fderable velocity, would be requifite to produce heat, from their 
mutual attrition: but the Author, who does not in other re- 
fpeéts feem deficient in ingenuity, has neverthelefs moft unac- 
countably put it out of his power to avail himfelf of thefe very 
liberal conceffions of ours: for in the laft chapter, in which he 
treats of the velocity of the nervous fluid (as he fometimes in- 
confiftently terms it) he infers from the experiments there re- 
lated, that it moves only at the rate of about ove inch in twenty- 
four hours ;—fo that in a man of the middle fize, for inftance, 
this fluggith, frigid matter muit take more than two months 
in creeping from his brain to his great toe!—A {nail would. 
make the complete tour of the globe, and (to borrow a part of 
the Author’s theory for a moment) would fet it on fire as he 
went along, before this nervous matter had crawled over the 
tenth parc of a degree, 

_ We claim no fmall degree of merit with our Readers in hav- 
ing, for their information, read the numerous and cruel ex- 
periments related in this pamphlet throughout; the perufal of 
which was attended with a continual fhudder at the repeated 
recital of fuch a number of inftances of the moft deliberate and 
unrelepying cruelty, exercifed on feveral fcores of rabbits, in 
order to afcertain the truth of this ftrange and extravagant hy- 

pothefis. 
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pothefis. At every page we read of awls ftuck between the | 
vertebra, and into the fpinal marrow of living rabbits, who ¢;. of of 


hibit, at the time, every fymptom of exquilite pain, and Jive ae 

d fterwards : their bladders fometip on tf 
30, 12, and even 19 days after s fometinges ra 
burfting, in confequence of their lofing the power of expel}; . hat 
the urine accumulated in them, unlefs when the unfeeljp pot 


operator, not out of tendernefs, but to protract the miferable The 
life of the fuffering animal as long as poffible, in order to rep. 


der the experiment more complete, thought proper to pref jt ae 
out, from time to time, with his hands.—But we fpare the fep. dea 
fibility of our Readers, which muft be already hurt by this rig 
brief relation of thefe immoral experiments, as we think we q rile 
juftly term them: for furely there are moral relations fubtifig sr fe 
between man and his fellow-creatures of the brute creation; re 
and though drovers and draymen do not attend to or refpeg ay 
them, it becomes nat philofophers, much lefs phyficians, thus Ren 
flagrantly to violate them. Boy r, 





Art. X. Additions to the Hiftory and prefent State of Elefricy, | the 
‘with original Experiments. By Jofeph. Prieftley, LL.D, fame 
F.R.S. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodfley, &c. grea 


HE Additions which the very ingenious Author oft | =~ 

Hiftory of Eleétricity has made to that work, and‘in J AR’ 
ferted into their proper places in the fecond edition of ‘it, pub. h 
lithed :fome time ago, he has here printed feparately for the'be- d 
nefit of thofe who are poflefled of the firft edition. Eathiof T 
thefe additional articles is accordingly marked with the nui. 
ber of the page to which it ftands related in that work. The kno 
firft part of thefe additions contains the fubftance of various tok 
electrical obfervations and experiments, principally extradted vide 
from foreign books which are very little known in England, . 
and which have been communicated to the Author in conf con 
quence of the requeft whieh he made for that purpofe at the glo} 
end of ‘his Hiftory. ‘The majority of thefe articles are taken bel 
from works written in the German tongue, with which few of anc 
the. Aterati in this country are acquainted. To acquire a know- has 
ledge of their contents, the Author moft courageoufly, and véty PE 
meritorioufly, undertook the tafk of learning that crabbed lan- aps 
guage. ‘The new materials with which he was hereby fupplied, oe 
he obferves, though not of the firft importance, are, many of mo 
them, very curious, and-have amply repaid him for his trouble 








in learning it. We may venture, on the behalf of the numt- the 
rous Cultivators of this branch of fcience in this country, to fe FS 
turn thanks to the fpirited and indefatigable Author for © I 
> ftriking a proef of his zeal, and of his attention to th@props . 


gat:on or diffufion of it. 
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Thefe mifcellaneous additions are followed by three fections 
of original experiments made by himfelf. In the firft are re- 
ted thofe in which all the prifmatic colours were produced 
én the furfaces of metals, by ftrong electrical explofions, and 
of which we have already given a fhort account in our laft 
yolume [June, page 420.] extracted from the 58th volume of 
the Philofophical Tranfaétions, where they were firft publifhed, 
The next feétion contains a concife relation of certain appear- 
ances, which, though perfectly analogous to fome of the known: 
eects of lightning, feem hitherto to have efcaped the notice of 
deftricians, and which are produced by what the Author terms 
the lateral force of an eletrical explofion, on bodies placed in 
the neighbourhood of its path. In the laft is given an account 
of feveral curious experiments, made with a view of determining 
the direGtion, force, and other affections of the electric matter, 
‘4 its courfe through, or over the furfaces of, bodies. The 
Reader, in particular, will here meet with one very fingular 


(rere (which furnifhes an exception to, or at leaft a mo- 
c 


ation of, an univerfally received electrical axiom) in which 
thé ele@tric explofion forces a paflage even through air, at the 
fame time that a perfe&t and continued metallic circuit of no 


great length is open fo it. B-y. 


Art. XI. An Introduétion to EleGiricity, Fc. Illuftrated with Cop- 
‘per-plates. By James Fergufon, F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. Ca- 
dell. 1770. 

HIS little treatife, as the Author modeftly and very pro~ 
perly obferves, ‘ is written chiefly for thofe who {carce 
know how to make the common eleétrical experiments, or—how 
tokeep a machine in good order for that purpofe.’ It is di- 
vided into fix feGtions ; in the firft of which he gives a very 
hort account of electricity in general. The fecond and third 
contain a defcription of the electrical machine, in which the 
globe is put in motion by wheel work, and of the apparatus 
belonging to it. Under this laft head the Author defcribes 
and delineates three fmall models of machines which he 
has executed; the firft reprefents a clock, which fhews the 
apparent diurnal motion of the fun and moon, and the moon’s 
age.and phafes ; the fecond is a kind of orrery, fhewing the 
fatth’s diurnal motion, the moon’s age, &c. and the third is a 
Model of a common mill fer grinding corn. ‘Thefe little ma- 
chines, however, have no other relation to electricity than as 
they are put in motion by the blaft proceeding from the point 
of'an electrified body. A few direétions are given in the fourth 
“tion with regard to keeping an e¢leétrical machine in order. 
n the @ith he defcribes feveral of the common e+ periments, 
aad clofes the work with a fhort account of medical electricity. 
One 





I 
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One- member. of the electrical apparatus deferibed in -this 
book is new to us, and merits a fhort defcription. It is the 
invention of the ingenious Dr. Lind, and is called the Thunder. 
boufe. The intention of it is tp illuftrate the manner by which 
buildings receive damage from lightning, and to evince the 
utility of metallic conductors in preferving them from it. Ina 
flat board of wood, half an inch thick, fhaped fo as ‘to repre. 
fent the gable-end of a houfe, a fquare hole a quarter of an 
inch deep, and three quarters wide, is cut, which receives q 
fquare piece of wood of the fame thicknefs with the depth of 
the hole, and of fuch a fize as to go eafily into it. A wire, 
with a knob at the upper end, extends from the top of the 
gable-board to one of the upper corners of the hole; while 
another wire is extended from the oppofite corner to the bot- 
tom of the board. Another piece of wire is likewife laid in to 
the little fquare piece of wood in a diagonal direction. If the 
Jatter be placed within the hole in fuch a manner, as. that the 
three wires form a continued metallic communication from the 
top to the bottom of the board, the charge of a jar pafles harm. 
Jefly from one extremity of it to the oiher, without difcompo- 
fing the apparatus in the leaft: but if the fquare piece be turned 
One quarter round, fo that there be a difcontinuity of the wite; 
. Yon fife explofion of the jar it is driven with violence out of the 
hole, to a notable diftance from the gable-board. | 

This experiment, we fhall obferve, exhibits a very exad te- 
prefentation in miniature of one of the appearances noticed by 
Mr. Wilfon, in his account of the effects of the lightning on 
St. Bride’s church * ; where one ftone, in particular, of 70 
pounds weight, was, by the electrical explofion, driven out 
from the fleeple, and projected 150 feet from thence, fo as to 
fall through the roof of a houfe at that diftance from it.—— 
We would advife the gentlemen of that parifh to make a 
party to Mr. Fergufon’s (who gives le&tures on electricity and 
other branches of experimental philofophy) to view Dr. Lind’s 
thunder-houfe ftruck by artificial lightning, firft in a conducting, 
and then in'a non-conducting ftate, and to mark the different 
appearances. This experiment {peaks to the eyes as well as to 
the underftanding ; and we therefore recommend it to their in- 
fpection.—And fhould either of the worfhipful wardens, or any 
of the gentiemen of the veftry, live within 150 or 200 feet; 
horizontal diftance, from the {pire of St. Bride’s, we own that, 
till fomething is done in this bufinefs, and this great and un- 
provided THUNDER HOUSE is put into a conduéting ftate, we 
fhall, for more reafons than one, be under much concern fot 


—— 





* Philoiophical ‘I rantactions, vol. liv. page 232. Ss 
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Art. XII. Directions for bringing over Seeds and Plants from the 
Eaft Indies, and cther diftant Countries, in a State of Vex etation, 
éc, To which are added, the Figure and Wotanical Defe: iption 
of a new Senfitive Plant, Sc. By John Ellis, F. R.5. gto. 
2s. Coloured 3s. Davis. 1970. 

N this ufeful and well intended publication, the ingenious 
Author gives inftructions to captains of fhips, ‘fea-furgeons, 

or other curious perfons, with regard to the beft means of col- 
lecting feeds and plants in diftant countries, and of preferving 

‘them during the voyage hither, or to our American colonies, 

in a vegetating ftate. He takes notice of the difappointments 

with which many of the attempts of this kind have been at- 
tended, inveftigates their probable caufes, and points out the 
propereft methods of fucceeding. We have already mentioned 
the Author’s fuccefs in preferving the acorn in a ftate fit for 
vegetation, throughout the feafon, by coating it with wax *, 

The great variety of foreign vegetable productions, ufeful in 

medicine, dict, or the arts, require, as may naturally be fup- 

pofed, different kinds of management and precautions in their 
colleétion and prefervation, adapted to their refpective qualities. 

As we cannot but conclude that thole who may be in a capa- 

city of feconding the Author’s views, will not fail to confult 

the pamphlet itfelf, we fhall not particularize any of theie di- 

rections, — which are terminated by a catalogue of abou: four- 

fcore plants, accompanied with fhort but ufeful obfervatious 

denoting their place of growth, method of culture, ufe, &c. 

Thefe articles may be confidered as fo many botanical defiderata, 

many of which the readers of this publication may, by the in- 


# ftractions here given, be enabled to fupply. 


As a matter of general curiofity, we cannot pafs over the 
defcription of a newly cifcovered /fenfitive plant, contained in a 
letter from the Author to Linnzus, at the end of this work. 
The plant is 2 native of the fwamps in North Carolina, and has 
lately been introduced alive, in confiderable quantities, into this 
country, where it is likely to become a fettled inhabitant of 
our gardens, It is here termed Disnza Mujfcpula, or Venus’s fly- 
irap, and appears, from the Author's account of it, to be the 
moft animated of all the /en/itive tribe of vegetables. Its fenfi- 
bility, or perhaps irritability rather, exifts in its leaves; each 
of which exhibits, in miniature, the figure of a rat-trap with 
teeth, clofing on every fly or other unfortunate infe@, who is 
tempted to tafte the fweet liquor, which is fuppofed to be fe- 
creted in certain minute red glands that cover its inner furface. 
But before it has had time to tafte it, the lobes of the 
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leaves rife up, and inclofe and grafp the invader ; while alf hfs 
efforts to difengage himfelf are rendered fruitlefs, and he is foon 
deprived of his forfeited hife by the action of three fmall ereg 
fpiriés, “fixed near the middle of each lobe, which effeCtually 
puts an end to all his ftruggles. * Nor do the leaves, we are 
told, ever open again while the dead animal continues there,’ 
The plant, however, is not poffefled of fufficient intelligence 
to diftinguifh an animal from a vegetable or mineral fubftancé ; 
for it will inclofe and grafp a flraw or a pin as ftrongly as ag 
infec. | : 
The Author fuppofes that, in the conftru&tion and motive 
powers of the leaves of this plant, nature may have had fome 
view towards its nourifhment, by forming the upper joint of 
each leaf like a machine to caich food, and by having laid g 
bait upon the middle of it to entice the wnhappy infe& that 
becomes its prey. In fhort, according to his idea, we may 
confider the Dionea Mufcipula, as a carmvorous vegetable. 
There is undoubtedly great (cope for conjecture in our en- 
quiries into final caufes, or in our endeavours to afcertain the 
intentions of Nature in many of her operations. That which 
the Author fuggefts, may be the true one: while it may, per. 
haps; be equally probable that Nature has armed and animated 
this plant in this manner, merely for the prefervation of its 
blood and juices againft the depredations of infects ; and we 
may accordingly confider its motions as the exertions of a kind 
of vegetable inflinét, if we may be allowed the expreffioh, and 
as the refult of a principle of felf-prefervation, with which the 
fubje&ts of the vegetable, as well as the animal, kingdom ap- 
pear evidently to be endued. B-¥. 


Art. XIII. 4 ‘fourney from London to Genoa, through England, 
Portugal, Spain, and France. By Jofeph Baretti, Secretary fot 
Foreign Correfpondence to the Royal Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Archite€ture. 8vo. 4Vols. 16s. fewed*, 
Davies, &c. 1770. 


* y HAVE not a better apology to offer, fays this Author, in 

his preface, for my confidence in prefenting this enlight- 
ened nation with thefe volumes, than that the accounts of 
Spain hitherto publifhed in the Englifh language, are in gene- 
yal adjudged to be very imperfect.” He proceeds to fay, ‘ that 
he has {pared no pains to carry his reader along with him, to 
make him fee what he faw, hear what he heard, feel what he 
felt, and even think and fancy whatever he thought and fancied 
himfelf.’ In this he fays, he has followed the inftruétions of 
his moft revered friend Dr. Samuel Johnfon, who exhorted him, 
to write daily, and with all pofible minutenefs: he faysqhe 1: 








* "Phere is another edition in gto. 21, 25, in boards. 
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confcious of having often paffed from his fubject to himfelf ; 
but that he has, notwithftanding, laboured pretty hard to givé 
his reader a tolerably juft idea of Spain, by exhibiting as well 
the face of the country, as the manners of its inhabitants. 

Of the egotifm in this book we fhall fay little, becaufe it 
would not be thought liberal to reproach a man with a fault 
which he has confeiled, and for which, in fome degree, he has 
apdlogized: but we cannot forbear to obferve, that if thofe 
patts of his work in which he has deviated from his fubject 
to himfelf were taken away, a very fmall proportion would 
remain. 

“The apology which he offers ¢ for prefenting this enlightened 
nition with thefe four volumes,” has relation to very little more 
than two of them. The whole firft volume, the firft fixty pages 
of the fecond, and the laft 230 pages of the fourth, contain 
not a fingle word about Spain ; and if the beft apology that he 
ean make for his account of Spain, is the imperfeCtion of other 
accounts, we think he would find it very difficult to make any 
apology at all for the narrative of his journey from London to 
Falmouth, or his voyage from Falmouth to Lifbon, which take 
up a very confiderable part of one volume, By his account of 
Portugal, Genoa, and France, he has equally exacted a tax 
for his account of Spain, but it will be more willingly paid. 

The form of this work is a feries of letters fuppofed to have 
been written by the Author to his brother in Italy; but he has 
not been careful to make them agree with the declaration in 
his preface. In his preface he fays, that he wrote daily, and 
with minutenefs, by the exhortation of Dr. Johnfon, who evea 


“poitted out the topics which would moft intereft or delight, 


with a view to a publication. In the letters he deplores his folly 
in going through Portugal, merely to gratify an idle curiofity, and 
pretends to write * rather to divert the difagreeable effe&t of a 
difagreeable journey upon his fpirits, than with a view to prove 
inftructing or entertaining.’ Inconfiftencies of the fame kind 
occur in other places. ‘I'he language is uncommonly correc& 
and pure, confidering that the Author is an Italian, though it 
is probable that his brother doe§ not underftand a word of it. 
The manner however, in general, is by no means equal to that 
of his letters on Italy: in them it was natural, manly, and 
forcible ; in thefe it is often affeAed, pucrile, and feeble; al- 
moft every page abounds with the impertinences of a petty im- 
portarice, and is rather the conceited prattle of a talkative cox- 
comb, than the plain narrative of a fenfible traveller. 

As foon as he landed at Lifbon he fent to enquire after one 
ifte, a'Frenchman, who had been his fervant in London, 
This e@tn had married a gir] whom he had courted in England ; 
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and the following is Baretti’s account of his interview with hig 
valet and his valet’s wife : 
‘ Lifbon, Aug. 31, 1766, 

‘ To-day was Sunday: and how do you think I have {pent the af. 
ternoon? I will tell you by and by, Let me firft fay fomething of 
the morning. , | 

* I got up about nine; and while I was bufying myfelf about fome 
lufcious grapes, behold Pazife alighting from a fine Spanith horf, 
and a moment after 4s wife from a chatfe drawn by two mules, ‘and 
Jed by as fine.a blackamoor as King Jarba in Metaflafo’s Dido. Ah! 
How do you do my little Poy ? And abruptly kifled her in the face 
of the fun, perfectly forgetting that I was in Portugal, where women 
muft not be kifled in the face of the fun. But one is fo glad to fee 
old friends ! 

What does the Reader think of the jocularity of Signor 
Baretti, who firft invites his reader to hear how he fpent his 
afterncon, and then tells him he fhall hear fomething elfe firft? 
Or of his apoftrophe to my little Polly, and his kiffing her in th 


face of the fun? 

As a contraft to this affeed pertnefs we tranfcribe, with 
much greater pleafure, the Author’s farewell to this country, 
after having refided in it ten years. 

* My blood runs warmer and my heart beats quicker, when I 
think that after fo long a feparation I am going to fit down again 
to a domettic meal with one of my brothers fronting me, and one 
at each fide of me! 

* Now therefore, England, farewell! I quit thee with lefs regret, 
becaule [ am returning to my native country after a very long ab- 
fence, confidering the fhortnefs of lite. Yet i cannot leave thee 
without tears. May heaven guard and profper thee, thou illuftrious 
mother of polite men and virtuous women! ‘Thou great mart of li- 
terature! ‘Thou nurfery cf invincible foldiers, of bold navigators, 
and ingenious artifts, farewell, farewell! I have now forgotten all 
the croffes and anxieties I have undergone in thy regions for the 
fnace of ten years: but never will I forget thofe many amongft thy 
fons who have aflifted me in my wants, encouraged me in my difi- 
culties, comforted: me in my adveriities, and imparted to me the 
ight of their knowledge in the dark and intricate mazes of life! 
Farewell, imperial England, farewell, farewell!’ 

_ This paflage is mafculine, figurative, and pathetic, and 
proves that where the Author is difgufting, his abilities are 
perverted by his tafte. 

His work, however fpun out with a lucrative view, contains 
many Curious particulars, and many judicious obfervations. 

At the houfe of Mr. O‘Neal, a wine-merchant on the Tagus, 
he (aw two Negroes fwimming, and for a trifling gratuity made 
them fing feveral fongs in their Ao/ambique language, which he 
cifcovered to be in rhyme: upon this incident he makes-the 


following pertinent remark ; ‘ 
Several 
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* Several writers both of Italy and of England have affirmed, that 
shyme is a monkifh invention ; but I think them widely miltaken. 
It is not to be fuppofed that the Africans were raught rhyming by 
mifionaries, who have other bufinefs when in thofe regions than that. 
of teaching rhyme or blank verfe to the natives. I heard once an 
Venice fome Arabian fongs which were in rhyme, and there-is: a, 
French account of Arabia (wrote by a traveller whofe nameI cannot 
at prefent recollect) in which fome poetry of that wandering naw 
tion is preferved, all in rhyme. One Gages an Englifhman (who 
faggefted to Crcmwwell the {cheme of taking Famaica from the Spa-" 
niards) in a printed account of America has given us an old Mexican 
fong (words and mufic) which is in rhyme, and compofed long be-* 
fore Columbus was born. Thefe anda multitude of other fuch rea! 
fons have convinced me, that rhyme js no monkith invention, but- 
one of the natural effentials of the poetry of all nations ancient. as’ 
well as modern, Greek and Latin only excepted, whole verfes bad; 
feet inftead of rhymes. It is therefore blank verfe that is to be con-. 
fidered as not matural to poetry, and to be deemed an invention, as. 
it really was, and not a very ancient one,’ . 

The inns in Portugal, which are called E/fallages *, are the_ 
moft wretched hovels that can be imagined: they fwarm with 
rats, which fally through the chinks of the floor and cieling, 
and with fleas and other vermin which cover a narrow mat, 
the only bed, which is fpread upon the ground, and from, 
which they make excurfions to other parts of the room. , 

Batifte, knowing thefe particulars, provided his mafter with 
alarge bag, which he was to convert into a bed by filling it 
with clean dry ftraw, when clean dry ftraw was to be had: 
and upon this, he fays, he pafled many a comfortable night. 

Weare forry to fee that our Author has not loft the fpirit . 
of flavery, which he brought from his native country, by living 
inEngland. When he was at Aldeagallega, about ten or twelve 
miles from Lifbon, on the other fide of the Tagus, he walked. 
outin the evening by moonfhine, and faw by the fide of the, 
liver many a happy couple, fome fitting on the banks, fome_ 
walking backward and forward, all whifpering, all hugging," 
all enjoying each other in the cool of the evening. This fight’ 
infpired him with fuch exalted ideas of the felicity of thefe poof: 
people, who he fuppofes might go fupperlefs to fuch a bed, 
as his ftraw bag, that he cries out, ¢ Why do the Englifh ftun 
foreigners with their Liberty! Is it not Liberty to wander by’ 
the river-fide at Aldeagallega, telling a gentle maid whatever. 
comes uppermoft, without a thought of A/imifiry, Politics, oc 
Faétion ? Happy, Aldeagallegans ! Go on in this way for ever, 
and never think nor enquire how the money of the nation is 


Spent P 








* It isawith great reafon, fays the Author, that the Portuguefe ‘ 
call theif inns Eftallages, that is Stables ;—* there is room enough in 
them for mules, afles, and other quadrupeds : but there is no room 
atall for the reception of fuch bipeds as I am.’ 
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Jf an zncient Roman could fee the inhabitant of modem 
Italy thus infinuating that all Liberty, for which it is worth 
while tocontend, confifts in walking by pairs in the moon; 
fhine, he would probably feel yet more indignation and edn. 
tempt than we do. Thus, fays Baretti, live the Portuguefe, 
without thinking much of to-morrow ; that plaguy To-morrow 
which, with Liberty, is always uppermoft in the head of 
Enzlifbmca. How much is every Englifhman obliged to our 
Author for this generous attempt to cure him of his folly! 

Having continyed at Lifbon, or near it, from the 3oth of 
Auguft to the 17th of September, he fet out far Madrid. He 
is guilty of a fault which fcarce any traveller has efcaped, 
and which fome feem to have affected, of ufing foreign terms 
without explaining them. He fays he agreed with the Calefftires 
to carry him to Madrid in hfteen days, without telling us that 
they are drivers of a carriage, or telling us what fort of ‘eat. 
riage they drive. There are, he fays, neither poft-chaifes nor 
ftage-coaches between the capitals of Portuga] and Spain 3 thole 
who do not gu on mule-back, or on foot, muft have fuch 9 
voiture as his, of which he fays nothing more than that it is 
pretty well hung, and tolerably neat; whether ‘it is clofe‘or 
open, whether it has two wheels or four, and how man per: 
foris it carries, he has left his reader to guefs : probably ‘tt may 
refemble our Ca/a/a, which is ranifettly a corruption of the 
name of that carriage of which the drivers are called Calefeires, 

We fhal! not attend our Author in his journey from Portugal 
to Spain, in his account of which little is recorded, except 
that having called a beggar-wench impudent hufley, two fel- 
lows accofted him fo roughly, that he thought proper to pre- 
fent a piftol, and precipitately to make his efcape during the 
confternation which immediately followed: that ¢ his whole 
foul was abforbed in delight’ by the dancing of fome ragged 
fellows at a fair: and that he fell defperately in Jove with one 
of the wenches, who, after dancing with them, went to fle 
upon the ground in a gallery. In the account of this love af- 
fair, as well as in other places, he has manifeftly imitated the 
manner of Sterne, as he has that of Johnfon in his former per- 
formance ; but though as an imitator of Johnfon he is refpe@- 
able, he is difgufting and ridiculous as an imitator of ‘Sterne. 


He puts us in mind of the fable of the afs, who endeavoured 


to pleafe by playing the fame tricks as the Jap-dog. 

he Author entered Spain by croffing a torrent called Caya; 
and after travelling about a league he entered Badajoz, anciently 
Pax Augufla, by a ftone bridge over the river Guadiana, which 
he fays, if it was a little wider, would do honour to the Thames 
itfelf, | 


them much better than the Efadlages of Portugal; but of sm 
where 





Jn Spain the inns are called Po/adas; the Author did Me find 
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where he put up, called the Santa Lucia, he fays the: walls 
were found, the roof not cracked, and the floor not paved 
with pebbles like a fireet; the windows however had only 
wooden fhutters, which made it impoffible to exclude the rain, 
the wind, or the cold, without excluding the light; there was 
no cheft of drawers or looking-glafs ; the chairs’ tottered, and 
the tables were greafy; but inftcad of a dirty mat on the floor, 
he found a bed ituffed with wool. | “a 

From Badajoz the Author proceeded to Talavercla, and from 
Talaverola to Merida. He fays that AZ@erida was once the metro- 
polis of Luftanea, and called Augufia Emerita: that it was {a 
ancient times a flourifhing colony of the Romans, and that 
many antiquities are to be feen there: none of thele antiquitigs 
however did. he fee, and though his hoft told him the bridge 
was Roman, he had not isme to verify his affertion, When-a 
man travels profefledly to fee, and relate what he fees, it us 
ftrange to hear him fay that he went through places where re- 
markable things were to be feen, without feeing them for want 
of time. 
ie Meaxaras, his next ftage, he faw the ruins of a Moorifh 
caftle, and received the hiftory of it from a prieft, not one word 
of which however he has told his.reader; but inftead of it has 
infested a-tirefome account of his diftributing farthings, which 
he called for * with a moft imperious voice,’ among a company 
of ragged children, and of his partiality to the girls, efpecially 
to one who was a namefake of thé wench that had captivated 
him at the fair, 

He proceeded through bad roads, ftopping at wretched inns, 
where nothing could be procured but lodging and light, carry 
ing with him a fkin bag, called a Bor rach, which held about 
fve gallons of wine, and which he frequently cooled in a ftream 
as he went along ; but he defcribes nothing. “The Moors, he 
fays ufed to build on the tops of the mountains, where much 
is to be feen, but he faw nothing. He fays that an attentive 
and curious traveller might ftill glean about this country fuffi- 
cient materials for an interefting account of that people, by de- 
{cribing with exaéinefs thofe ruins of their former habitations 
which ftill exift, by fearching for traditions in the old fongs, 
both Spanifh and Arabic, that have ftill a run among the people, 
or lie concealed in their libraries, and forming deductions of 
what was once, from what is ftill left. Something of this kind 
we hoped would have been done in this work, and are very 
forry for our total difappointment. 

The whole province of Eftremadura is, he fays, extremely 
fertile, but i 

We, but very thinly inhabited, and confequently in an un- 
cultivated ftate. The people eat little, are covered with rags, 
and lage meanly ; yet they are happy, fatisfied with the pre- 
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fent, and carelefs of the futare. The mountains of this pro. 
vince contain marble, but not a fingle edifice has been raifed 
finee the Moors were driven out of the country. Aftera very 
tirefome account of an embargo being laid on his chaife, in Cone 
fequence of one of the drivers having ftabbed a man in a quar, 
rel, and of a dialogue between him and the Corregidor, whe 
he applicd to have it taken off, he informs us that he arrived 
at Tole do. 

.In his way to this place he fet out on foot before his Carriage, 
was réady, and took alad with him for a guide: the lad, 
according to the cultom of the country, took his ruittar with 
him, and played 2s they went on. Our Traveller, having 
liftened fome time to his mufic, afked him if he could fing, 
and he replied by a long ftring of ftanzas of four lines, called 
Sehurdiilas, wi hich were ‘fo on difcovered to be made extempore, 
though cr fuch readinefs, that the mind feemed to have bets 
oppr fled by keeping them iu. A converfation immediately 
commenced, in which it appeared that this ruftic bard could 


not rad, and that he knew none of the poetical compofitions, 


called by the Spaniards Rom ances, which are to be found in 
books. (ur i raveller immediately recollected other fongs that 
he had heard; which muft have been alfo extempore, though 
he did not dare to inculce the fufpicion at that time, for fear 
of appeating ridiculous in his own eyes. Thus, fays he, I 
difcovered thet Spain {warms with extempore fingers or poets, 
though ‘of the many who have given us accounts of Spain, 
none ever dr pped tre leatt hint about it, nor has any Spanith 
writer let foreigners into this extraordinary charaéteriftic of his 
nation. I alw ways thougt t, fays Baretti, that the faculty of 
finzing «xtempore belong ged exclufively to the Italians, or ta 


fpeak more correctly, to “the Tulcans, but nowI am {fure of 


the contr.ry. 

The extempore ftanzas of this Spanifh minftrel were fome- 
times happy 2 oe clegant, though in general the thoughts were 
fimple, and the words uncouth ; but the fecond and fourth 
lines however ais s rhymed, and fometimes with great exad- 
nefs, theuch not the firft and third. We have tranfcribed the 
two firft ftanzas, for the entertainment of fuch ef our Readers 
as vinderftand Spanifh, and for fuch Readers only our Author 
feems afien to have writen: 





: La Luna fla dorada, Un rato de taffes 
V las effreilas Bien de manana 
Fazen.onos favores, Si la gente no miente 
Alumbran bellas. E's cofa _fana. 


Of thefe ftanzas, which allude to the moon that wey, thea. 


fhinjng very b.ight, the Author has given us no verfiom 
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{is inn at Toledo was called La Sangre de Chrifo; upon’ 
which he remarks, that the Spaniards apply religious expref-' 
fons in a very fio¢king manner. An inn, which in any town’ 
of England would fearcely be thought ‘a fit habitation for the 
loweft of mankind, is here called the Blood of Chrift., | 

Our Author, befides that he is perpetually ufing terms which’ 
ke does not explain, has thought fit to illuftrate what he faw’ 
in Spainy- by references to what is to be feen in Milan. The 


cathedral at Toledo, he fays, is a Gothic edifice almoft as big’ 


gs that ‘of Milan ; and certain prefatios of the mafs refemble 
thofe that are practifed in the Adilanefe church. This may be 
very ‘fatisfactory perhaps to his brothers, but to the Englith 
Reader it is'vex et préterea nihil. 

The mere enumeration of the riches of this cathedral, he 
fays, would require a large volume. It contains feveral grand 
monuments, and a vaft number of pictures, one of which is 
of St. Chriftopher, fo large, that the toe is as big as a man’s' 
body. He was told that the library contains an immenfe trea- 
fure of literature, but he could not fay to fee it. , 

The fecond grand edifice in Toledo is the archiepifcopal pa~ 
lace; but this our Traveller did not go to fee. He faw how 
ever the remains of a royal palace called the Aazar, which’ 
is built on the edge of an almoft perpendicular hill, about five 
hundred feet higher than the Tagus, which runs beneath ‘it. 
It was ruined in the fucceffion war, and in half a century more 
the very remains of it will, probably, be {wept away. 

Our Author difmiffes Toledo by faying that there are, proe 


bably, many things in it very well worth fome account, which: 


ke did not fee. Such articles of intelligence certainly render a 
book of Travels very entertaining and inftructive. 

The palace and gardens of Aranjuez he did fee, and of thefe 
he gives a very pleafing account. ‘ A poet, fays he, would 
fay that Venus and Love confulted here with Catullus and Pe- 
trarch about building arural manfion for Pfyche, Lefbia, Laura, 
or fome Spanifh Infanta.’ 

His particular defcription juftifies this general account; but: 
we fhall not make our extract here, becaufe the defcription of 
a palace and gardens has no retrofpect to the hiftory of a coun- 
try, does not exhibit the general face of it, nor delineate the 
manners of the inhabitants, which are the three great objects. 
of a traveller. The gardener, however, among other butts, 
fhewed one which he faid reprefented a Roman Emperor, called’ 


Hannibal the Carthaginian; and there is a gardener of our. 


own country who always fhews a ftatue, which he fays repre 
fents another Roman Emperor, called the Marquis of Aurelius. 
The,village of Aranjuéz is no leis pleafing than the palace, 
garde, and park; every houfe is new and white, with windows 
that 
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that have green fhutters placed without, and the ftreets-are 
all ftrait, The King gives ground to any body that will build, 
provided they wilt conform to the plan, which requires grea, 
uniformity. It has now about two thoufand inhabitants, ang 
is till encreafing. The King and Court pafs here the months 
of May and June; but in very hot weather the air is faid to 
produce agues. Mr. Clarke* fays no more of this terséftria} 
paradife than that the palace is @ tolerable edifice, and the garden 
a dead fat. | 
ant out of Aranjuéz the Traveller pafles, a very semark. 
able. bridge: it confifts of five boats fo contrived and pajnted, 
as, without a very narrow infpection, to be taken for a:fteng 
bridge of four arches. ‘Thefe boats are, upon particular acggs 
ions; removed higher up the river, and placed in {ych a man. 
ner.as to seprefent a quadrangular fortification, which, for, the 
diverfion.of the Court, is fometimes illuminated, and makes a 
fine, thew. 

When our Traveller entered Madrid, he was ftruck, he fays, 
with the moft horrible ftench he had ever {melt, arifing ‘from 
numberlefs heaps of ordure lying all about, and. fcarely, leaving 
way for the fort paflenger : he therefore determined to go little 
out, and leave the. place foon. It;is pity his journey had not 
been deferred a year or two; for Madrid is now, and has been 
fiye years, one of the cleaneft towns in Europe. . 

The following inftruétions to a traveller are not only of very 
great ufe, but give the Reader as good an idea of. Spain. and 
Spaniards in general, as any thing that our Author has recorded, 
Before you fet out fram Lifbon obtain a pafiport from the 
Secretary of State, for want of which you will certainly be fent 
back, if not clapped up in prifon. Shew the paflport to the 
cuftomhoule officers, and flip a filver coin into the hand of one 
of them, and they will probably not open -yyour trunks: take 
care, however, to have nothing that pays cuftom, no new fhirts, 
new handkerchiefs, new flockings, new fhoes, nor new any: 
thing, though apparently for your own ufe. You mutt be pat- 
ticularly careful to take no book. . 

-Hise the Calleffircs who live at Aldeagallega, and not at 
Lifben : they. are beft acquainted with the Madrid road. 

Your bargain with thefe fellows muft be in writing. The 
hire ofa chaife, with two mules, from Aldeagallega to Ma- 
drid .is gen pounds fixteen fhillings in fummer, and in winter 
twelve guineas. If you wifh to go through Toledo and Arane 
juéz, make it a condition; and if the drivers pretend that they 
fhall, in any part of the journey, want the affiftance of oxen, 
do not give them-money, on that account, but ftay till you 


* Author of Letters concerning Spain ; fee Rev. vol. xxviii 287° 
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eto the place, and pay thofe ef wham the oxen are 


ron) 


° ed. , 3 . - e 
- [always found it, fays. opr Author, @ very great intonvenienge - 


: many conveniencies op a lopg journey. Initead thesefare 
of providing myfelf with 4 beg and Feveral pieces of :kitchen-furni- 
e 


are, as some people had adyifed me, I cho 
spor a a arbi have nothing ‘extraordinary but a ftraw ba 
sad thetts. Should you be more delicate you may have a knife, 
fpoon, and fork,-a drinkin glafs, fome towels, @ ‘pat to Loi! meat, 
gnd a hand candleftic with fome wax tapers. 

_ Jf you bave a fervant who can play the cook, fo much the bet- 
ter; if not, you muft fhift as well as you can. At the eftallages 
and :pofadas you will find.in general.no.other victuals, but a mefs of 
seravannes and judias (dry chick, pease and French beans) boiled in 
oil.and water, with a ftrong dofe of pepper, and a dith of dacallao 
oN Yerdinas (fockfife and pilchards) feafoned likewife with pepper 
and oil, .Not an ounce of butter will you find during the whole 


journey ex¢ept at Aranjuez. This at leaft was my cafe. If you have 


no mind to put up with fuch dainties, be careful whenever you come 
toa town’ or'village to buy meat, fowls, and game. Game efpe- 
cjally 1 found:in abundance wherever I flopped, and excellent par- 


tridges-above -all. -New-laid eggs you will often find likewife, If. 
you have no'fervant, there is always fome woman who will-drefs. 


you any thing for a {mall reward : ita bungling manner, ’tis true ; 


but what fignifies that? Their way of roafting is, to trufs the meat. 


or bird on the point of a fhort hand-fpit, and turn it round and 
round over a flame made of rofemary or thyme, which abound every 
where in Allentejo and Eftremadura.’ 





'* If yon travel in a proper feafon, as was my cafe, provide your- 


felf with a bafket. You meet then with grapes, figs, melons, and 
other fruit in the neighbourhood of almoft every habitation. Pill 
your balket with them, and they will be of ufe againft the heat, 
which often proves.troublefome, ‘The peafants, both in Portugal 
and Spain, I have found very kind. ‘They would fill.my batket with 
with the beit fruit they had as I went. by their vineyards, and be 
thankful for a real; nay, fome were fo. generous as to refufe money, 
though they had given me what would have fold for guineas in Eng- 
land. It is one of the bleflings of unfrequented regions, that the 
peafants are hofpitable: but where every trifle may be turned into 
money, money will be expected for every trifle. 

‘ Whether you have a bed, or only a ftraw bag,’ take care to have 
the room well fwept where you are to lie, and have your couch 
piaced at a diftance from the walls; or you will have. your fleep in- 
terrupted by various kinds of infects, which propagate wonderfully 
in fo warm and poor q country. 

* Some people are apt to figure dangers in diftant regions, fancy 
robbers {warming on every road, and cut-throats at every inn. For 
my part] never met with any in my various rambles through feveral 
regions of Rurope. However, it will be’ prudent to carry piftols, 
and fo place them in the chaife, that they may eafily be feen. -Have 
them e your hands as you alight, that people may take notice how 
well yOu are prepared againft any attack.’ Mi 
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» Above all do not forget a good Borracho: good wine is tobe 
found at almoft every place in Portugal and Spain; fill it with 
the beft, and in warm weather plunge it into fome brook or 
river: the running waters from Aldeagallega to Madrid are 
very cold, and will refrefh the wine in a few minutes. Take 
care, however, that the drivers do not drink as often as the 
chufe ;. if they do they will become impertinent, and probably 
fleep on their mules, to the danger of your neck. - | 

‘The beggars in Eftremadura, befides afking charity,. offer. 
greafy crucifixes and Madonas to kifs. To thefe beggars give 
nothing, except you refolve alfo to kifs their images. If yoy 
give them good words, inftead of money, they will eafily be: 
reprefled ; but if you give any thing, and refufe to kifs, ‘you. 
will have'a great deal of foul language, be your alms ever*fo 
liberal. x 

At Madrid our Author had two friends, Don Felix d’ Abreu, 
who was feveral years Envoy Extraordinary from Spain to Enge 
land, and the Britifh Conful General. Don Felix. took: him: 
to fome of his relations, and with our Author’s account of his 
reception by them, and the entertainment to which he was ine’ 
troduced, we fhall difmifs him for the prefent month. | 

‘ They all received me in fuch a manner, as to’ make me give op: 
at. once my old notion, that the Spaniards were a grave, overidhvik 
and ‘referved people.» As foon as the firit compliments were over,’ 
both men and ladies talked round with much volubility and fpright- 
Jinefs, and feemed to confider me at once as an old acquaintance. | 
Another of my notions was, that the Spaniards are jealous; but 
about .thirty ladies whom I faw to-night at a Yertalia, behaved with 
fith: alertnefs, fpoke and were fpoken to with fuch an unconcerned- ' 
nefs by every man there, that [I cannot fofter any longer that notion 
neither. ‘That there are Spaniards fubject to the paffion of jealoufy, 
is probable; but that it is one of their characteriftics to be fubje& to 
it, I have feen already enough of them to contradict it. I am con- 
fident that you will be of my mind on reading the following account: 
of the Zertulia at which I have affifted to-night. “ 

* Itis‘a cuftom amongft the Spanifh ladies to have their friends at’ 
their houfes feveral times every month, fome oftener, and fome fel- 
domer. , 

* When a lady intends this, fhe fends notice to her female ac- 
quaintance, that on fuch a night fhe fhall have a Tertulia. ‘The 
notice implies an invitation. She that receives fuch a meflage, fails 
not to tell her male-acquaintance, that on fuch a night fhe fhall be’ 
at fuch a Tertulia, and this likewife implies an invitation. A coufin” 
of Don Felix had the goodnefs to explain to me this piece of Spanifh 
manners, as we both attended her at a Tertulia. ‘ 

On our alighting out of her coach I could not help obferving, 
that the gate of the lady’s houfe where fhe carried us, was wide’ 
open, and no porter or any body there to guard it, as is ufual in 
Engfand at every door you intend to enter. Two fervants i 
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fehind her coach with flambeaux, lighted us up a large ftair-cafe. 
The mafter of the houfe received us at the door of his firft apartment, 
handed our lady to the room where his wife was with thofe of her 
female acquaintance that had got thither before us; and having feen 
her in, came back to us to pay me fuch civilities.as are generally 
ufed to ftrangers. ; 

‘ The room where Don Felix and I were introduced, was full of 

ntlemen almoft all in laced coats. Some ftood, fome fat, fome 

talked, and fome gazed, as it happens in large companies. Half an 
hour after, feveral fervants who had waited on the ladies in the 
‘miftrefs’s chamber with rinfrefco’s, brought fome to us. The ce- 
remony of ferving them was this. A footman firft put a filver-plate 
‘nto the hands of each man prefent; then another prefented filver 
cup-boards loaded with bifcuits made of fugar, after a manner I 
never faw elfewhere. They are full of hollows like a fponge, and 
extremely light. Each of us took one along with a glafs of lemonade, 
and brought it to our plate: then dipping it into the lemoyade, in 
which it inftantly diffolved, dranlk the lemonade, out. Chocolate 
then was ‘diftributed round, which being drank, the fervants came 
for the empty difhes and the filver-plates. 
‘ © We then continued in converfation for another half hour ; when, 
behold! the lady of the houfe comes out of her room followed by 
all the ladies fhe had with her. We formed ourfelves in two rows 
one on each fide of them. As the‘lady went by me her hufband 
prefented me to her as a ftranger, which procured me a cheerful 
{mile and fome very pretty words. 

‘ None of the ladies went by but had fomething refpeétful or af- 
fectionate faid to.her by fome man or other, and their anfwers ran 
in the fame ftrain. At the end of the room in which we were, there 
was another, where the ladies entered pell-mell, without makin 
the leaft ceremony at the door, but the neareft getting in directly, 
whether young or old, married or unmarried. | : 

:* (As foon as they were in, we followed, and found them all fitting 
on the Z/frado, which is a continued feat that runs round the room 
clofe to the wall. 

‘ In a corner of that room there was a large table covered with 
as many difhes as it could hold, filled with various eatables. A large 
Perigord-pafty in the middle,- a couple of roaited turkeys on the fides 
of the pafty, with ham,. fowls, game, faufages, fallads, aaparrques 
(a kind of capers as big as filberts) zebrero (a kind of cheefe from 
the kingdom of Galicia) &c. &c. In fhort, this was a cold collation 
no lefs plentiful than elegant. : 

‘ The mafter, with the help of fome of the company, all ftanding, 
quickly fell a carving, while the remainder of us fnatched napkins 
out of a heap of them that was‘on another table, ran to {fpread them 
on the ladies knees; then went back for plates, knives, and forks ; 
placed them on their napkins ; then went to: get fuch vidtuals as 
they bid us to get; then ftooping or kneeling -by them while they 
Were €ating, amufed them as well as we could, faying what came 
Uppermoft, with fuch hilarity and pleafantnefs, that I never was 
Prefenypi any fcene more delightful. 4s" 

« Among 
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* Amongh fo many ladies you may eafily imagine that {Gri¢ they 
were, who had neither youth nor beauty. Yet none had reafon tg 
laméat the abfence of either, as they were all ferved without the 
Feaft apparent predilection, which I thought a very remarkable piece 
of Spamith politenefs. No fervant meddled with them during that 
kind of {upper. ‘They all ate heartily, and the greateft part drank 
water. — 


¢ The merry meal being ended (and a merry one it was) they all 


got up, and fill following the lady of the houfe; went out of that 
room into a much larger, leaving us all behind. They were no 
fooner goné, than we fell on the remnants with a cheerfulefs no 
where to be met with but in this country. The moft jolly fet of Ve: 


netians would have appeared grave in comparifon of my Spaniatdy. 


at the Tertulia. 

‘ The rule is to have a concert after fupper, partly compofed of 
hired muficians, and partly of the gentlemen who can blow or fin 
any inftrument. Some of the ladies would alfo have fang, anda 
ball would have followed, as the conftituent parts of a Tertulia are 
the fupper, the concert, and the ball. But as the Gueen is jut 
dead, mufic and dancing were forborn, and recourfe had to Cards to 
confume the evening. Several card-tables were placed in the room, 
and we played at Maniliéa, a fafhionable game hére, not unlike Qua. 
drille. ‘The lady of the houfe did me the honouf, ds a ftranger, to 
chufe me for her partner, and laughed prettily off 4 few blunders | 
committed as a novice at that game. But, as far as I could fee, 
neither ladies nor gentlemen minded much their catds, the Spaniards 
delighting much more in talking than in playitg. No card-ioney 
was put under the candleftic, as there is no fach cuftom in this 
town. The 


‘ About eleven the company began to fteal away aMa Spagauola, 
as we fay in Italy ; that is, without giving the leatt warning of their. 


going either to the matter or miftrefs of the houfe.’ 


‘ ‘ . 





Art. XLV. Warton’s Theocritus, &c. concluded. Sce Reviews | 


for July and Auguft. : 


rHOUGH the Scholia on Theocritus are not fo numerous. 
@ as thefe on fome other Greek Authors, they are not leff : 


wable. They boaft fome of the moft diftinguifhed names 
among the fthool critics and reftorers. The principal obfét- 
vations. of thefe Mr. Warton has with great fabour collected 
and digefted, and has, at the fame time, enriched the common 
treafury with contributions of his own. The only part that 
remains for us to take in the caufe, is to affer fuch obfervations 


as May occur fo us in the perufal of the notes, and to recotd: 


them for the learned Editor’s future ufe or rejection, without 
much folicitude either for theit honour or difgrace. | 
The fiote on that paflage in the firit Idyllium, where the 
Goatherd refufes to fing through fear of ditturbing thé@ireft of 
his ‘god Pan at noon-day, is curious: ¥ 
| © Meridith 
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[To be concluded in our next.) $ Ha: 
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‘ Meridiei QUIETEM veteres attribuere folebant, quippe qui fom- 
num tunc temporis capere deos arbitrabantur. Hine pafter nofter ne- 
at fibi licere fyjtula canere, quia jam meridies effet, et Pan, P sso 


rale numen dormuiret. Hine apud Caltimachum, lavantibus alladi 
nCharicloni nymphe, quandd * jrcaulpiva d eX opos aruyie” 
wontem, fcilicet, meridiana quies occuparet, occurrens Tirefias, ob 
tale facinus, oculis capiebatur. Hymn. in Lavacr. Pallad. v.71. 

” Ba de caufa meridie templum aliquod intrare nefas credebant, 
ne fomnum deorum turbarent. Propterea Pythagorict et Sapientes 
apud Eyptos, ne quis templorum porta préteriens vocem edertt, 
odabant, Tum enim filentio colendum effe deum. inc et intelli- 
genius Elias, Reg. iii. 18, cum effet jam meridies, illudebat ilks 
Elias, dicens, clamate voce majore: Deus emm eft, et forfitan le- 
quitur, aut in diverforio eff, aut in itinere, aut certé dormit ut 
wdtenr. Refpicitur hac Ethnicorum fuperfiitio, Pf. xci. 6. 
Ubi dicitur' homo pius, et cujus eff inded fiducia, fibi non metuere a 


pres. lta quoque Lucahus, de Luco Maffilienfi, Pharfal, lib. iii. 


42, ; 
" Non illum cultu populi prepiore frequentant, 
Sid. céffere deis, medio cum Phiebus in axe eft, 
At coélum nox atra tenet; pavet ipfe faterdos 
Atceffum, dominumque timet deprendere luct. 


That the ancient Heathens afcribed fleep to their gods is well 
known, and that they fuppofed them to be afleep at mid-day 


in particular, this paflage in Theocritus is a clear proof; but: 


we. cannot agree-with Mr. Warton that this was the reafon why 


Pythagoras enjoined filence in the worfhip of the gods, for we _ 


do not find that this injunction was limited to any particular 
hour of worfhip. That profound Philofopher had probably a 
moral reafon for it. He knew that the folemnity of filence 
would add to the influence of religion: and it is not unlikely 
that the fe&t of Diflenters, whom we call Quakers, have fome 
teafons of the farne kind for the taciturnity of their meétings, 


Be that as it may, the fuperftition here alluded to feems to havé _ 
prevailed as well in the northern as in the eaftern theology, . 


and to have entered into the Celtic and Druidical worfhip, 
Non fib bora ‘meridtei druidarum lucos impune intrares. There 
was il fomething facred in the hour of mid-day; and that 
fomething is ftitt felt; ‘The low ranks of people obferve it even 
now with filence and folemnity. The woodman fufpends his 
hatchet, and the threfher his fait. 

In the following paflage, 


—— to wzidioy 2 mp aATEb 
Cars pw n axparisou ers Ensoios RAMEN. - 


Dasovee F ehieay gquémadmudum Septuaginta verterunt inter= 
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232 Warton’s Theocritus, concluded. 


Mr. Warton propofes to read the laft line thus: 
Dai]e wpiv n'vacpssov evs Enpovre xadiEn. 


The fox would not quit the boy till he had left him nothing 
either to eat or to drink. In our opinion this alteration is not 
only unneceflary, but weakens the idea of the original. If ye 
admit that the word axparisos fignifics one who drinks unmixt 
wine, it is certainly very properly and ftrongly contrafted } 
Enpoics. KadiCew axparisov ems Cnporos may well enough be 
rendered, ‘‘ to place a drunkard among empty pots.” There js 
apparently fomething of a proverbial turn in the expreffion, but 
it is plainly no more than this, that ‘* he will leave the young 
wine-bibber a dry jug.” Axparisos, therefore, we- would by 
all means leave ftanding. | 

In the paftoral elegy on the death of Daphnis, introduced 
in the firft Idyllium, Mr. Warton has juftly obferved an in. 
ftance wherein Theocritus has fhewn himfelf greatly fuperior to 
Virgil. It is in the fenfibility exprefled by the date belonging 
to the refpective fwains on the diftrefs of their mafters. Virgil 
fays fimply, ‘* /fant et oves circum ;” his fheep ftand around him; 
‘Theocritus reprefents the whole herd of Daphnis as affembled, 
and mourning at his feet: ‘* woAAcs os map wooes Coes,” &c, 
A little after this we meet with a humorous anecdote, which, 
however, we muft give as we find it in the Latin. 
* © Audivi ex doéto quadam amico, qui per Sicilam infulam:iter fa- 
cicns, tbidem cum vetera monumenta, tum popult mores accuratius 
invefligaverat, inter confeffionis articulos, a ficulis caprariis aped 
montes vitam folitariam degentibus, etiamnum per facerdotes proprias 
vite folere exigi, an rem cum hircis fuis habuerint.’ 

With regard to the long note, and the fuppofed difcoveries 
made by Heinfius on that paflage in the firft Idyllium, 





a df TE Xwpa 


Tlacay ava xpavay, &c. Ver. 82, 83, 84. 


it ftands with us for nothing ; as, contrary to the idea of all the 
Critics, we are of opinion that the a xwpa means xat sfoyn, 
the goddefs Diana. It is certain that the fpeech fhe makes 
is perfeCtly in character, and fhe is properly enough preceded 
by Mercury, and followed by Venus. From what miferable 
perplexities, and wild conjectures, might the .ccommentators 
and interpreters have faved themfelves, had this occurred to 
them ! 


V. 102 and 103, of the firft Idyllium, from a ftate of non 
fenfe, are extremely well reftored, 


Hon yap Dpacdes raul’ wrsov appar deduxeive 
Aabus xev', &e. e 
O Venus 
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Warton’s Theocritus, concluded. 233 


O Venus odicfa, Sc. nunc dicis omnem felem, fe. omnes [pes, mihi 
interciiffe. ; ; ' 

The third verfe of the fecond Idyllium is not lefs happily 
altered. 

Qs tov euov Epaduvovra Dirov xaraburomas Avdpa. 
Coaduvovra for Expuv evvra, is one of thofe emendations that 
carry internal proofs of their authenticity. Simatha fays, the 
will call home, by the power of her incantations, her dilatory 
hufband. ' 

Much critical debate has been occafioned by the following 


paflage : 





Tu d Apreus nas rov ev ado 
Kwacess Padapavba.—ld. ii. v. 33. 


Some MSS.\ have padxjavre, and to this reading, though 
contrary to the fentiments of our ingenious Editor, with the 
Jearned Cafaubon, we would give the preference. We fee not 
the propriety of Hecate’s being called upon to move RKhada- 
manthus, one of the infernal judges, any more than Minos or 
lacus. Befides, it was a received dogma in the Heathen 
theology, that thofe judges were inflexible even to the Fates. 
Neither do we know by what authority Heinfius calls Rhada- 
manthus the Stygian Jupiter, in his interpretation of this paf- 
faze. The fequel of the verfe, moreover, fufficiently confirms 
the reading of adamant, 

Tu d apres xas tov ev adem 
Kuynoess [O00 MOLY T Ob, XKb ESTE TED AT DHAES HAA. 

O Diana, who, in the infernal regions, canft move even 

adamant, or whatever elfe is mot firm and folid, &c. 


At that fine fcene where the filence of Nature is reprefented, 
during the proce(fs of the enchantrefs, 


Hyde, oiyo prev wovros, &c.—Id. ii. v. 38. 





Mr. Warton introduces the following beautiful night-piece 
from Apollonius Rhodius, which, as it is not very generally 
known, we fhall give tranflated to our Readers ; 


Novg mev evreil’ es yosay wryev xvepas’ 01d evs Tovten 
Navras ess Edsany re xas asepas Qypswvos 

Edpanov x viwy’ vmrvoro de Kab TIS OdsTNS 

Hon xas wurawpog e&2deTo, Ras THe Tasdwy 

Milepa rebveotwy adivov wep xwu EXaAvTTEr. 

Oude xuvwy vrAwxn él ava mroaw, & Ypoos ney 
Hynsiss ovyn de ptrasvoperny exev oppynv. 

AdAAG Aa’ ¥ uNdELaY— 


a Night on the earth pour’d darknefs; on the fea 
The wakefome failor to Orion’s far 
And Helice turn’d heedful. Sunk to ref, 
Rev, Sept. 1770, R The» 
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Warton’s Theocritus, concluded. 


The traveller forgot his toil; his charge, 
The centinel ; her death-devoted babe 
The mother’s painlefs breait. The village dog 
Had ceas’d his troublous bay: each bufy tumult 
Was huth’d at this dead hour; and darknefs flept, 
Lock’d in the arms of filence. She alone, 
Medea, flept not 
We are furprifed that Mr. Warton fhould quote and pafs 
without cenfure that egregious blunder of Reifke, when he in. 
terprets the word pnd’, or wad’, in the third Idyl. v. 41. by 
gves,-as a more paftoral idea, when the ftory of Hippomenes 
and his apples is known even to thofc who know nothing 
befide. 
Idyll. v. 1. 17, feems to be rightly reftored. It has hitherto 
been read, 
Ov may, et wilas Tas. Aiuvadas, w "ymde VUPAS 
It now ftands, 
Ov way, 8 raviag, &c. 





Hac in loce pro 2] auras, pofui  ravres, ne litera quidam mutate; 
et hoc in carmine multa, quamuis in tertio plura, pendent ab alfione. 
Comatam, dum diccbat—% THVTAS Tas Asuvages —Digita monfiraffe 
fufpicor proximam nympharum domum, five facellum; aut certe Nye 
Dewy Tropenvince Fouva—Que Leonidas memorat Tarentinus in, kpi- 
granimate. Sed Sacellum, ne me ccnjector em putes vanum, Virgilius 
refpexit, dum traétabat hune locus. 

Novimus et qui te—— 
Et quo (fed faciles nymphea rifere) Sacella. 
Virg. Ee. iii. g. 

We cannot pafs over the following note: 

fd.v. ver. 51. Yavw woraxdlena—] Hine Virg. Ec. vii. 45. 
Somno mollior herba. : 

Sic etiam habemus Tapetes fomno molliores. Idyll. xvie 125. 
Similiter, faumma quidem fuavitate, Antipater, in Anthologia Planu- 
dia. Lv i. c. xxXiX. 1. 

"Hl racnepass Averoure Nopais MadaKwrEpow VITyee 


Puella liquefcentibus tuens oculis mollius JSomno. 


Cui profecta, mire refpondet notiffimus ifte Popii noftratis verfe 


culusy 





The fleepy eye that told the melting foul. 


Idyll. v. ver. 59. Laxagidag prersvos.] Antiphanes in Chryfit, 
apud Athenaum. Liv. p. 172. 
‘ —— Tesoupes d avaripidss 
Exzos picbov, xas moyerpos dwdexay 
Kas dnparspyos pecrutos aitecas Cha0aS. a 
gomme J ii 



























































Warton’s Theocritus, concluded, 


—-— Tibicing quatuor 
Condufte@ funt, et cogui duodecim * 


Ae totidem demiurgi qua fibi mellis feaphas petunt. 







Uli feilicet, ill mellis fcapha nabis hodie non ita familiariter in- 


notuerunt. 










Now thefe mellis fcapha, or fcaphider, with which Mr. War- 
ton fays we are unacquainted, we take to be nothing but {traw 
hives.’ It is remarkable that in the north of England any veflel 
made in the fame form, and of the fame materials, is ca'led a 
fey apparently from the word fcapha. The word Buspnoomes, 
in the fixty-fourth verfe of the fame Idyllium, feems to be the 


| parent of another provincial word, viz. bayfer, which fignifes 


to be clamarous. 











The word usrrypas, in the ninety-fifth verfe of the fifth Idyl- 
lium, we agree with Mr, Warton, refers to the tafle and not 
to the colour of the fruit; and that Aezpoy, in the fame verfe, 


is a better reading than Aewrtoy, as it fixes a difagreeable idea on 
the axvaos, and of courfe gives the preference to the ogiaAides. 

We cannot, however, confent to the changing of xafzAois’, 
ver. 134 of the fame Idyllium§ to xaferov7’, becaufe we do not 
fee why the aétion’ fhoutd m:t be referred to the girl, Why it 


fhould be referred to her there is more than one reafon. 


99 





by the ears and kifs me. 















firft place it is more agreeable to the phrafeology of the Greek ; 
‘and in the next place the goatherd is reprefented in anothce 
action, prelenting her with a pigeon. ‘ I do not love Alcippe, 
fays he, becaufe when I gave her a pigeon fhe did not take me 
This is furely more natural than to 


fay, ** I do not Jove Alcippe, becaufe fhe did not kifs me when 


I took her by the eats and gave her a pigeon.” 





nious Editor, 





















In the fixth Idy!ium the learned Editor has fallen into a ca- 
pital miftake ; in confequence of which the alteration he pro- 
pofes in the twelfth verfe of xayalomwav, for xaxralorra, 
would be an abjurdity. In confequence of the fame muiftake 
too he lofes ficht of a very great beauty in the peftoral fcene, 
which is that of the fhepherd’s dog barking at his own fhadow 

in the fea. He miftakes the dog for the nymph. ‘** The dog 
" barks, fays the fhepherd, as he looks at the fea, for the pure 
gently-heaving waves reflect his fhadow as he runs along the 
fhore. Itis impoffible that wv gases Seowray i ciysaroio fhould 
refer to Galatea, who, in the next verfe but one, is reprefented 
as not yet come out of the water. Such inadvertences, in fo 
large a work, are excufable ; but it is fomething ftrange that fo 
remarkable a circumftance in the painting, as that of the dog 
barking at his own fhadow, fhould have efcaped the very inge- 





* In the book, decem. 
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236 Montuiy CaTALocue, 


To the many reftorations of the text which Mr. Warton has 
made, we fhall beg leave to add one of our own, at leaft to 
recommend it to his confideration. In the ninth Idyllium, ver, 
12, 13, ftand thus in the common edition : 


Tw de Sepsve Qpvpovtos eyo Torcov pmersdasvn 
“Ooccy spwv Ts marpos Mutwy KUb MOT POS ARBEY. 

On which, in the prefent edition, we have the following 
note : 

V. 13. epwyts.] Stephanus epwv ts. Unde videtur elicuiffe Reifkius, 
quod legendumnullus dubttat, epwy rv. fc. ** quantum Tu, amore captus, 
curas, Fc.” subaudito persdaivers. Florentina legit epwavta. Com- 
mode poffis etiam refcribere tpwv te. Senju manifefto, Scholiahe 
certe pra ccults habebant hodiernam leétionem, qui v. masdes fubin- 
telligi monent. Ita effet, quantum amant pueri, Se. 

To come at the right reading here it is not neceflary to alter 
one letter. Only inftead of epwv re, read epwure, the dual par- 
ticip!e, and the whole is perfectly clear, «* I care no more for 
the heat of fummer than two lovers care for the words of their 
parents.” 

Many other matters occur in the courfe of thefe learned notes 
which merit obfervation, but it is time for us to difmifs this 


‘article. L 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1770. 


MiIiscELLANEOUS., 
Art. 15. 4 Defence of bis Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland, 
By a Member of Parliament, 8vo. 1s. Evans, 

N this performance the capacity and talents of the Duke of Cum- 
berland are very highly extolled ; and we find him ferioufly placed 
in the fame rank with Cefar, Ariftides, Plato, and Socrates. The 
cenfure and reproach which have been fo profufely lavifhed on him 
are afcribed to the envy of his fuperior excellence. His defamers, 
it is fuppofed, ftruck with their own inferiority, affect to defpife a 
character to which they cannot afpire. A pa‘fion for gallantry is 
here confidered as infeparable from the fenfibility of a great mind ; 
and the Author; in his ardour to apologize for the noble objeét of 
his admiration, becomes an advocate for the moft licentious defires. 
But, while he pleads in the defence of vice, he difcovers neither wit 
nor ingenuity, and it is impoffible to perufe his work without the 
utmoft indignation. The ftyle and manner of the treatife before us 
fufficiently point out the perfon to whom the public is indebted for 
it; and it is by no means furprizing, that the Author of fome late 
‘grofs and indelicate novels, fhould compofe the eulogium of giultery 

and the Duke of Cumberland. St. 
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Art. 16. Confiderations on Imprifonment for Débt, fully proving that 
the confining of the Bedies of Debtors is contrary to Common Law, Magna 
Charta, Statute Law, ‘juftice, Humanity, and Policy, Sc. By James 
Stephen. 8vo. 18. 6d. Evans. 1770, 

The unfortunate fituation of the Author of this pamphlet has cn- 
gaged him to enquire concerning the Jaws under which he fuffers ; 
and, tho’ a defire of perfonal freedom may have had a confiderable 
influence in determining his conclufions, yet, it muft be confeffed, 
that there appears a great deal of truth and reafon in many of the 
obfervations which he has made. But, while we willingly, acknow- 
ledge that he is not defective in ability, we muft condemn the inde- 
cency with which he has treated feveral refpeciable names. He 
fhould not have wandered from his fubjeé&t, to indulge himfelf in in- 
vective and abufe. ‘ 
Art. 17. A Voyage through Hell, by the Invincible Man of War, 

Capt. Single-Eye, Commander. 8vo. 4s. bound. Richardfon 

and Urquhart. 

In this ridiculous production we perceive the workings of a diftem- 

red imagination. Religion feem, to be the chief fubject on which 
the Author intended to communicate his fentiments ; but the Reader 
who looks into his performance will be thocked with the blafphemy 
and fuperftition which it will, by turns, prefent to him. JSG. 

Art. 18. Les Lotfirs du Chev. D’Ecn en Angleterre, fur divers 
Sujets importans, Sc. Vols. I, and Il. 8vo. 12s. London, 
Becket, &c. 1770. 

The Chevalier D Eon propofes that his work fhould extend to, at 
leaft, twelve volumes; and in thefe he is to communicate his re- 
flexions and fentiments on the moft important topics of jurifprudence, 
government, and hiftory. ‘The two volumes, which he has now 
préfented to the public, contain a defcription of Poland, and the re- 
fearches which he has made concerning the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily ; and, though the details he exhibits are not always initructive, 
yet it is impoffible not to be pleafed with the {prightlinefs of his 
manner, and the graces of his ityle. ‘Thofe who read for amufement 
will receive much pleafure from his performance; but thofe who 
would add to their ftock of information and knowledge will, perhaps, 
have occafion to regret that the fats and obiervations he places be- 
fore them are fo little intereiting from their confequence, or their 
novelty. . 
Art. 19. Infittutes of Moral Philofophy. Fear the Ufe of Students 

in the College of Edinburgh. By Adam Fergufon, LL.D. 12mao. 

3s. bound. Edinburgh printed, and fold by Wilfon in London, 
 Thefe Inflitutes are divided into feven parts, belide the introduc. 
tion. The fubjeét of the firft part is the natural hiflory of man; cf 
the fecond, the theory of mind; and of the third, the knowledge 
of God. In the fourth the Author treats of moral laws, and their 
moit general applications; in the fifth, of juriiprudence; in .the 
fixth, of cafuiftry ; and in the feventh, of politics. Each of thefe 
parts is fubdivided into chapters, and thefe again into fe¢tions. 

The work, though intended for the ufe of ftudents, may be read with 

great gdvantage by thofe who have carefully ftudied, and are weil 

acquainted with morals, as it contains the moft ufeful and impor- 
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238 Montury Caratocue, 


tant thoughts on a great variety of very ufeful and important 

fubjects. 

Art. 20. The Cafe of Fames Butler, Efq; late an Officer in bis 
Majejiy’s Nazy, reff Bing his Connefions * with the Houje of Ormond, 
8vo. 15. 6d. vans. 1770. 

Relates, principally, to fome law-procecdings now depending in 
the Court of Chancery in Iceland, in which the Author is interested 
in point of property.—It appears that fome things had been thrown 
out by his opponents to the prejudice of Mr B’s charatter, which 
determined him to publifh this recital of his hard cafe, in order to 
vindicate his injured reputation. 

Art. 21. 4 Letter froin a Gentleman at Conflantinopie to his Friend: 
in Londen: Containing a fucciné& Account of the celebrated Pro- 
phecy of Achmet Almagi, which has thrown the.Turks into fo many 
Ter.o:s, end been one chief Motive of the Raffians prefent Ex. 
pedition.— Adorned with a Frontilpiece, reprefenting the Hierogly- 
phics. 8vo. 6d. Smith. 

This Author muft have thought very contemptibly of the public, 
—or he could never have imagined that fo Aimfy and bare-faced” 
an impofition, as this Letter, could poffibly have gone down. It is 
really more abfurd than Canning, or the Cock-Lane Ghott. 


Rexticious and ConTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 22. Remarhs on feveral late Publicatins relative to the Dif- 
JSenters. In a Letter to Dr. Priefiley. By a Diffenter. 8vo, 15. 
Bladon. 1770. 

‘Dr. Prieftley fhares the fate of mo controverfial writers, that of 
being attacked by perfons of different principles or denominations, 
and fometimes by thofe of his own, we mean as a Proteftant Diffen-, 
ter. It has been thought that the fpirit and heat, particularly of 
religious controverfy, which in fome cafes has been extended fo far 
as to overthrow its own purpofe, and to render perfons rather indif- 
ferent to than zealous about the truth, hath been of later years confi- 
derably checked and cooled, but it feems now to be upon the revival. 
It is, perhaps, however, extremely difficult, nearly impoflible, to en- 
ter upon and continue long in it, without a degree of partial and 
reprovable zeal, or without uttering in hafte fome expreffions or fen- 
timents whica may prejudice the Author and his caufe. . Even Dr. 
Prieftley, a learned and abie writer, has found himfelf obliged to 
make conceflions ; which conceifions indeed have brought him great 
honour as to the candour and integrity of his heart ; and have alfo 
fhewn, that however fuperior he has been to his antagoniits, he has 
derived fome advantage from them. His prefent opponent, after 
bearing teltimony to his merit as a man, and as a writer, expreffes 
his concern that * feveral things in his late publications, feem to 
difcover a degree of precipitation, inattention to real life, and vehe- 





> ' aes 


_* Oar Avthar is the fon of Major William Batler, who was.a na- 
tural fon of James late Duke of Ormond, by, it is faid, a lady of 
difiinéiion, whofe name has been concealed, through a regard to de- 
licacy. When Mr. James Butler was ia the navy, he had the“com- 
mand of the Vulture floop of war. : 
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mence of temper, which he fears will be of little advantage to the 
caufe the Doétor meant to ferve.’ 

The pamphlets publifhed under Dr. Pricftley’s name, and here 
examined, are, ‘ Remarks on fome Paragraphs in Dr. Blackftone’s 
Commentaries, &c. relating to the Diffenters.’ ‘ Confiderations on 
Church Authority, occafioned by Dr. Balguy’s Sermon on that Sub- 
jets’ and ‘ A View of the Principles and Conduét of Proteftant Dif- 
fenters, with refpect to the Civil and Ecclefiaftical Conftitution of 
England.’ Befide thefe there is one other which this Author takes 
into confideration, entitled, * A free Addrefs to Proteftant Difienters, 
gs fuch * ;’ the ftyle and manner of which, fays he, bears a ftriking 
refemblance to thofe of the publications juft mentioned; and in 
which, as you have acknowledged +, your fentiments concerning the 
teft-aét, and on moft other fubjects relating to the Diffenters, are 
faithfully exprefled.’ 

This anonymous Writer profeffes himfelf the friend of religious 
liberty, and the right of private judgment, as the unalienable inhe- 
ritance Of every man: he declares himfelf on thefe principles. a 
Diffenter, and he glories in the name. But allowing the Diffent- 
ing.intereft to be the caufe of liberty, he fees no particular pro- 
priety in reminding the world of it at this time: ‘ Did not, he tells 
us, the prevalence of good fenfe and moderation, both in the fupe- 
rior and the lower clafles of mankind, fecure us from all danger of 
perfecution, one might fear left fuch ill-timed zeal thould route the 
fleeping lion, and put anend to the tranquillity which we at prefent 
enjoy, and which we cannot value at too high a rate.’ 

He accufes the Doétor of partiality to the Diffenters, and injuftice 
to the eftablifhed Church; and he labours to prove this by a particular 
difcuffion of the comparifon drawn between the Church of England 
and the Diffenters, and the cenfures caft upon the former, in the 
pamphlets urider confideration: ‘ concerniug which I muft, fays he, 
take the liberty to fay, that I am fearful left they fhould contribute 
fomething towards promoting a {pirit of cenforioufnefs, and revivin 
that alienation and difaffection between the different fects of Chrift 
tians, which, to the honour of the prefent age, feem to be gradually 
dying away.’ 

The charge of idolatry, which he thus defines, ‘ To pay to infe- 
rior and derived beings, knowing them to be fuch, thofe honours 
which are due to the Supreme Power ;’—this heavy charge againft the 
Church of England, he thinks, ‘ fhould either have been totally” 
fuppreffed, or fhould have had fome better fupports than pofitive 
affertions and vehement cenfures.’ Might his definition be admitted 
as juft, it would, we fuppofe, remove the cenfure as to thofe who 
do really embrace the Athanafian {cheme, and with regard to others 
who cannot confent to this hypothefis, he apprehends they may, ia 
the time of worthip, pafs over the offenfive paflages without notice, 
or accommodate them to their own yiews of the fubje&t. But our 
Author appears to have great eafe and latitude as to particular fen- 
timents and modes of worfhip: when expreffing his approbation of 
eccafional conformity, he thus proceeds; ‘ You will fay perhaps 
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that upon the fame principles a man might innocently join in pubs 
lic worfhip, with any feét of Chriftians, and even with Jews and Ma. 
hometans. And, fuppofing this cenfequence be allowed, what is 
there im it fo alarming and dreadful ? Suppofing a man is in a Popith 
or Mahometan country, where there is no other public worfhip than 
that of the Romith or Turkith church; if he thinks that he can find 
any thing good in the eftabliihed devotions, or reap any advantage 
from attending upon them, wherein confiits the mighty crime of oc- 
cafional conformity ? And if occafional conformity, in fuch a fitua- 
tion, may be excufed and even vindicated, ] apprehend that, in the 
fame circumftances, conitant conformity is likewile defenfible.’ So 
extenfive is the freedom and charity of this Remarker. 

The pamphlet is written, on the whole, in a lively and agreeable 
manner: there are poflibly fome things in it which Dr, Priettley and 
others, who are for altering long received opivions, and opinions by 
fome confidered as facrei, may attend to with advantage; but the 
"Writer has certainly entered the lifts with an antagoniit who is too 
powerful for him. It is unneceffary for us to add any thing farther 
upon the performance. The Doctor, with his ufual expedition, 
has fent forth his Reply, of which we are to give fome account in 
the next article. Hi, 
Art. 23. Letters to the Author of Remarks on feveral late Publica- 

tions relative to the Viffenters, Se. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 

F.R.S. 8vo. 15,’ Johnfon. 

Dr. P. begins his defence with exprefling his grief that he finds 
himfelf under a neceflity of giving pain to a perfon of his opponent’s 
tafte, and feemingly nice feelings, ‘ but it is now too late, fays he, 
tO give much attention to thole polite accompli/bments, which you fo 
frongly recommend. Infiead of flattery, therefore, expect nothing 
but franknefs and fincerity.’ 

At the clofe of Letter I. he fays, ‘ There may be fome who will 
think me too precipitate in this Anfwer to your Letter, and fome 
may blame me for anfwering it at all; but I chufe to do it, becaufe 
it will give me an opportunity of being a little more explicit on 
fome of the fubjeéts on which you have defcanted. If I were to 
add another reafon, it would be that I was willing to take the firft 
Opportunity of noticing a new Species of Diffinters, that I was fenfible 
had been fome time fpringing up among us, confifting chiefly of 
young gentlemen and fine ladies, who have as little of the /pérét as 
they have of the external appearance of the old Puritans ; but whofe 
principles were never exhibited to the public before. In your per- 
formance the world has the firft opportunity of examining the depth 
of them, and I had an inclination to report to the public what that 
depth really is.? This is indeed farcaftical and contemptuous ; and 
the fame fpirit runs through the whole feries of Letters. It is true 
that the gentleman with whom he contends had afforded him too 
Many opportunities for indulging this humour of writing ; but as he 
has fo evident a fuperiority, it may be queftioned whether he has not 
rather exceeded in te ufe of that advantage which had been afforded 
him. He infifts in oppofition to one great principle on which the 
#anonymous Letter is founded, and even from fome conceflions which 
#ppear in that Letter itfelf, that a vindication of the Diffente®, - 
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of the caufe of religious liberty, is at this time peculiarly feafonable 
and he proceeds to coniider diftinctly the different topics with which 
the pamphlet prefents us; among others, the charge of idolatry raifed 
against the eftabliihed Church is by no means negletted : this charge 
he with freedom and coundence renews, and endeavours to fupport, 
after he has, with fome derition, exploded the definition of idolatry, 
which we have mentioned io the foregoing article. ' 

We might give ieyeral extracts from thefe Letters, which we 
doubt not would be acceptable to our Readers ; but the limits of 
our work will not al.ow it. We fhall prefent them with a fhort view 
of what he fays on occafional conformity, becaufe it is a iubyect 
which conftitutes a remarkable part of the Letter to which this 

iphiet is a reply. 

‘ To make cuyfelf, fays he, more thoroughly acquainted with 
your principles of Diijenting intereit, I turn to what you fay on the 
fubject of occationsl conformity, where I find you are of opinion, 
that a man is not to confider what Antichrifiian errcrs he may coun- 
tenance, in any place of worfaip, but where he has the clearef pro/peA 
of perfonal improvement and pleajure. In this maxim, Sir, I believe 
you have the merit of being quite original; forI do not find that 
it was at all known, either to any of the reformers from Popery, or 
to our forefathers the old Puritans. If I be at all acquainted with 
their hiftory, their ff confideration was that mode of worthip 
which was moft agreeable to the Scriptures and the will of God; 
their perfonal improvement was but a fecondary conlideration with 
them; and their p/ea/ure no confideration at all, When their fa- 
vourite places of worlhip were fhut up, they thought it their duty to 
attend public worfhip in thofe places which they molt approved, 
| provided there was nothing /fu/ in the fervice; and upon this prin- 
ciple they ‘frequented the eitablifhed churches. tut though they 
might have gone as /peators of the method in which the worthi 
of God is conducted by any of the human race, they did not think 
with you, that they might innocently join in public worfhip with any fA 
of Chriftians, and much lefs with Fervs or Mahometans. This would 
have appeared to them, however it may appear to you, exceedingly 
alarming and dreadful, ‘t'o communicate with the Church of Rome 
would have appeared to them an act of idolatry, and to frequent the 
Tarkith Moique, tho’ there fhould have been no Chrifiian Church in 
the country, would have appeared to them a renouncing of Chrif- 
tianity. ‘They would as foon have changed the Lord’s Supper tor 
circumcifion, Ju thofe circumitances they would have thought it 
their duty to fhew their abhorrence of the national worfhip, and 
even to be fingular in fuch a caufe, though at the rifque of every 
thing that was dear to them, and of life itfelf. With refpect to the 
Church of Rome, though you nfay call it a Chrifian Church, the 
old Reformers and Puritans would have applied to themfelves the 
words of that awful voice from heaven, in the book of Revelation, 
Xvill. 4. Come out of her my people, that ye be not partakers of her fins, 
and that ye receive not of her plagues. 

‘ As to the countenance that a man may give to Antichrifiian errors, 
by bis example, in thefe cafes, you fay, that it is not to be confie 
sree, beBufe it is very little influence that his example can have, 
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Now this appears to me to be a very dangerous maxim. Every may 
has more or lefs influence, and it is of great importance that every 
tnan fhould attend to it, and govern his conduct by it. Of the two, 
therefore, I would rather chufe to give a man an idea of his im. 
portance, in this refpect, being | geet rather than of its being 
lefs, than it really is; fince a fenfe of dignity and importance is 4 
great incentive to worthy actions.’ 

Dr. Prieftley clofes his Letters with Weegee | the oddity of his 
fituation in this conteft: ‘I cannot, fays he, take my leave of you, 
without obferving that there is fomething fingular in my fate as q 
Writer. I wr the prejudices of the Diffenters, and behold a 
clergyman of the Charch of England ftands up in their defence; and 
when in defending the principles of the Diffenters I unavoidably 
come too near the Church of England, a Diffenter appears in their 
behalf. All this is the more fingular, as it can hardly be fuppofed 
that there was any thing of this kind concerted between Mr. Venn 
and you, or that you meant to acknowledge any obligation to Mr. 
Venn for his defence of the Diffentets. The inore fenfible Diffen: 
ters, however, I underftand, only think themfelves obliged to Mt: 
Venn for his good iutention. I almoft fufpec&t that the members of 
the Church of England will think their obligations to you to be of 
a fimilar nature; and I begin to fear, left, (in order to complete 
the analogy of thefe remarkable facts) as a Diffenter better fkilled in 
the controverfy, has taken up the caufe that Mr. Venn was unequal 
to, in defence of the Diffenters ; fome member of the Charch of 
England, thoroughly vesfed in the merits of the argument, thould, 
in like manner, fupplant you in behalf of the eftablifhment. I méan, 
however, to fhake my hands of all controverfy as foon as [ decently 
can; and I do not know whetherI can hit upon a better expedient 
for this purpofe than to pair my different antagonifts one againtt 
another, and fince it fo happens that you are mote oppofite to one 
another, than any of you are to me, I may as well! flip afide and 
leave you engaged together. You, Sir, for inftance, attack me on 
one fide, and Mr. Venn and the London Minifter on the other, and 
I think myfelf to be in a decent kind of middle way between you. 
Standing thus between two fires, there can be no cowardice in re- 
tréating ; and then, if you be difpofed to continue the engagement, 
you cannot do better than combat one another, 

* The difficulty will be which of thefe two champiohs to match 
you with. I fuppofe you would think yourfelf difgraced by being com- 
mitted with Mr. Venn ; and, indeed, his manner is much too ungéntle- 
mainly for you. ButI am afraid that you would be overrhatched with 
the other.. You would write with more elegance indeed, and turh 
out finer and better rounded periods ; but then, Sir, he is far bettef 
fkilled in /ogic and metaphjfics; and this weapon would be like a 
ftythe among your flowers of oratory. | 

‘ I hall beg leave to conclude with your own words, p. 67. After 
baving perufed the preceding remarks, you will not, I think, confider 
them as wholly unueceffary, or intirely difapprove of this attempt to pre- 
weni the probable confequences of your inadvertence. \ fhall alio eftecm 
inyfelf very happy, p. 76, if thefe remarks may, in the lt degree, 
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contribute to perfuade you, for the fature, not to be governed altos 
ether by that underfirapping virtue, diferetion.” ; 

Dr. Prieftley is, without doubt, a mafterly Writer, and has, par- 
ticularly, difcovered his acutenefs and abilities in the prefent per- 
formance: two obfervations, however, we think may be made, viz. 
{, That while he is perfuaded of the reCitade of thofe principles 
he has thought fir to embrace, he does not always make that foll 
allowance to thofe who, with equal diligence and learning, may be 
‘n different fentiments, which migat be expected from a profefied 
enguirer after truth, and an advocate for liberty. II.: It may be 
remarked,that our Author, in the courfe of his difpute, has taken 
notice of the different malignity of immoral attions ; and, among 
other things, he fays, ‘ there are the vices of drunkennefs and 
lewdnefs, the object of which is the gratification of the fenfual ap- 

rites. Thefe vicés are in themfelves very confiftent with the 
frideft regard to honefty, veracity, and humanity ; though if there 
fhould be no other method of gratifying the fenfes, but at the ex- 
pence of honeity or humanity, thefe might yield in the conteft.’—It 
may here be afked, is it honeft or humane for a man to confume in 
dronkennefs that money which ought to be afforded to the affiftance 
of his family or neareft relatives ? Or to idle away his time in any 
kinds of luxury and extravagance, by which means he may injure 
numbers with whom hé is immediately connected, and become him- 
felf burthenfome to the community ? Is it honeft or humane to cor- 
rupt fimplicity, to betray modeft virtue, to blaft a reputation, and 
bring forrow and diftrefs upon a fingle perfon, or a family, which 
can perhaps never be repaired ? Such and other evils are the known 
confequences which fometimes flow from the vices mentioned, and 
this in fome inftances where perfons appear, in other refpetts, to 
have honefty and generofity. We are well perfuaded that Dr. Prieft- 
ley entertains the fame fentiment, and leaves fome room for it in 
what is faid here; but expreffions of this kind fhould not be deli- 
vered haftily, or without a fuitable guard: there are inftances in 
which it may be worth while to attend to the de/pifed virtue, dif- 
cretion, Hi 

PoETICAL. P 
Art. 24. Falfehood in Fafhbion ; or, the Vizard Uunmafked : A Sa- 
tire. ‘To which are added, the loyal Free-Mafon ; an Ode: And 

the Choice of a Wife, in the Style of Lord C—rf—d. 8vo. 15. 

Bladon. 

A fatire on Wilkes and his partizans: the poetry neither excellent 
nor contemptible. The Free-Mafon’s ode is fomewhat prophane ; 
and the verfes on the Choice of a Wife are zot in the ftyle of Lord 
Chefterfield. 7 om yen 
Art. 25. The Art of dreffing the Hair ; a Poem: Humbly infiribed 

to the Members of the T. N. Club. By E, P. Philocofm, and late 

Hair-drefler to the faid Society. gto. 1s. 6d. Carnan, &c. | 

Though the Author of this poem affects to appear under the cha- 
raGler of a hair-dreffer, it is evident that he is not unacquainted 
with the internal cultivation of the head; for his poem is more f{pi- 
rited, corf@ét, and harmonious than moft pamphlets of this kind 
that come under our yeview. | 
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Art. 26. Reflections on the Ruins of an ancient Cathedral. To 
which is added, an Elegy on Winter. gto. 1s. Newbery, 

The greateft part of the defcriptive verfifiers might fave themfelyes 
and us much unneceflary trouble, would they lay it down as a rule 
that nothing in this kind of poetry will do where the Writer is not 
capable of placing his objects in an uncommon light. The only 
jnitance that the Author of thefe verfes has given us of his capacity 
in this refpect, appears in the following hemiitichs : 





The whifiling winds 





Sing in the vaults 


The winds wun and finging at the fame time is all that we 
find extraordinary in his poems. ; 


Art. 27. A Poem infcribed to the Memory of the Rt. Hon. Willian 
Beckford, Efq; late Lord Mayor of London. Dedicated to John Wilke;, 
E/q; 1zmo. 6d. Baldwin. 

The fubject is not rendered ridiculous in the hands of this * Wri- 
ter; though we obferve nothing in the poem worth extratting for 
the notice of our Readers. There is fomething in the dedication about 
bireling Reviewer ; the caufe and meaning of which is beft known 
to the Author. 

DRAMATIC. 

Art. 28. The Noble Pedlar ; a Burletta. As performed at Mary. 
bone Gardens. Set to Mufic by Mr. Barthelemon. 4to. 1s, 
Nicoll. 

Our plan obliges us to infert thefe things, and, what is worfe, 
with regard to our own eafe and fatisfaction, it obliges us to read 
them: Need we fay more? 

Art. 29. Maje/ty mifled; aTragedy. 8vo. 18. 6d. Jordan, 

This tragedy, which is dedicated to the Freeholders of Middlefex, 
owes its being to the prefent political contentions. Edward the Se- 
cond, and his favourite Spencers, are the principal characters. The 
ftyle is altogether new, and the courtlineis of the addrefs is hardly 
imitable. Queen Habella, who is of the anti-minifterial party, tells 
one of the Spencers, the will make him as mad asa colt: 


_ [ll probe thy foul, and, if thou haft not loft 
The fenfe of feeling, make thee wince and flounce. 


Spencer, in return, bids her Majefty go f**t. 
Madam proceed, and give your paffion vent. 


Young Spencer, who pimps for the King, finds means to bring a 
beautiful lady to court, whofe name is Emilia; and, on her fii 
vifit, entertains her, and the ladies her attendants, in the following 
ftyle: ‘* Ladies, pray chufe what pleafes your palates; I am forry 
that his Majefty’s commands oblige me to leave fuch good company 
—Fill the glafies: Ladies, good health to you, and particularly to 
to thofe who want good huibands.””? At length the lady in queftion 
is introduced to the King. She kiffes his hand: the King falls upon 





* See the Elegiac Poem on the Death of Mr. Beckford mentioned 
in our laft Month’s Catalogue, 
her 
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her lips: fhe cries, ‘‘ What means your Majefty ?” He proceeds as 
fat as poflible to ravifh her—fhe fcreams—the Queen comes in, and 
(colds like a bafket woman—And fo, L 

° 


For us, and for our tragedy, &c. 


PoLITICAL 

Art. 30. An impartial Addrefs upon tle Public Condué of Mr. 
Alderman Wilkes, fince his Enlargement from the King’s Bench Prifon, 
April 18, 1770. By T. Underwood, late of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, Author of the Impartialiff, Liberty, A Word to the 
Wife, &c. 8vo. 18. Rofon. 

We are not forry to fee that Mr. Underwood has, at length, refolved 
to give us his mpartial fentiments in plain profe: and we have the 
fatisfaction to affure the public, that what he has here offered 
to their confideration is by no means fo unimportant as thofe who 
are only acquainted with his poetical talents may be apt to imagine. 
His prefent defign is to take a review of Mr. Wilkes’s public beha- 
viour fince his enlargement from the King’s Bench prifon; and that 
behaviour he concludes to have been grofsly factious, and highly in- 
fammatory. In fhort, our honeft Impartialift is 2 zealous opponent 
of the Wilkes’s men and Middlefex Freeholders; yet, we dare be 
{worn for him, he is no minifterial Azre/ing. 

Art. 31. 4 Dialogue between a Country Farmer and a Furyman, on 

the Subje& of Libels. %vo. Od. Flexney. 

Contains fome pertinent remarks on the cuftomary modes of pro- 
fecations for Libels, and on the Liberty of the Prefs: the whole tend- 
ing to prove that Liberty, and the Rights of Furies, to be * the bul- 
wark of the Englifh conftitution.” This is a matter of the higheft 
confequence to the political welfare of this country; and, therefore, 
we earneftly exhort every Briton, who is liable to ferve upon juries, 
to make himfelf mafter of the fubject, as far as his ability and op- 
portunities will allow. 

Art. 32. The Debates and Preceedings of the Britifh Houfe of 
Commons, from 1746, to the Death of his late Majefly, George LI. in 
1760. In 3 Vols. By the Editors of the former Collections of 
Parliamentary Debates. 8vo. 1¢s. Boards. Almon. 1770. 
Thefe volumes are the 3d, 4th, and 5th, of Almon’s collection: 

the firft and fecond were announced to the public in the 35th vol. of 

ourReview, p. 74. There 1s no occafion to add any thing to what was 
there faid of this compilement. 
BoTANY. ; 

Art. 33. Herbarium Britannicum. Exhibens Plantas Britanniz 
indigenas, fecundum Methodum ficralem novam digefias. Cum Hi/o- 
ria, Defcriptione, CharaGeribus Specificis, Viribus, et Ufs. Tabuliy 
eneis illuftratum. Auctore Johanne Hill, Medicine Doétore, Aca- 
demiaz Imperialis Nature Curioforum Dicfcoride quarto, &c. Two 
Vols. 8vo. 18s. Becket, &c. 

Befide the great work, which Dr. Hill is publihhing periodically, 
the fixteenth volume of which we announced to the world in our Jaf 
Review, hg has found time. for feveral other occaficnal performances 
in the fame way. Of the two volumes here offered, the firft made its ap- 
pearance in the laft year; the fecond was publifhed about two months 
azo. 
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ago. They give an account of the native plants of Britain, digefteg 
according to a new method ; containing a defcription of thefe plans, 
their fpecific charaéters, their virtues and ufes, illuftrated with many 
copper-plates. No perfon, we fuppofe, is better qualified for a work 
of this nature than our ingenious and laborious Author; and many 
who have a tafte for fuch ftudies, or are neceflarily obliged to attend 
to them, may no doubt be pleafed with this collection, but feveral 
will be cut off from receiving any advantage by it, on account of the 
Janguage in which it is written; there being nothing more in Englith, 
than juft the names of the plants: the particular def{cription of them, 
the places in which it may be expected they will be found, their 
qualities and ufe, muft lie all concealed from him who 1s unacquainted 
with the Latin tongue, though the herbs and flowers delineated are 
the growth of his own country. Th. 
Art. 34. Virtues of Britifh Herbs. With the Hiftory, Defcrip. 
tion, and Figures, of the feveral Kinds; an Account of the Dif. 
eafes they will cure; the Method of giving them ; and Management 
of the Patient in each Difeafe: Containing the Cures of ‘Con. 
fumptions by Coltsfoot Tea, Heétic Fevers by the Daify, Colics 
by Leaves of Chamomile, and Agues by its Flowers. A Recom- 
mendation of the Bidens Cernua, to fupply the Place of the 
Ceylon Acmeila, fo celebrated in the Gravel; but not to be had 
with us. And a Cafe, with all its Circumftances and Symptoms, 
of the Hooping Cough, cured by a Tea of the freth Root of 
Elecampane. The whole illuftrating that important Truth, thet 
the Plants of our own Country will cure all its Difeafes, To 
which are added Cautioris againit the Two Othonnas, deftrudive 
of Sheep. A Work intended .to.be ufeful to the Sick, and to their 
Friends; to Private Families; and to the Charitable who would 
help their Neighbours. N°. 1,— To be continued occafionally, 
as new Virtues: are difcovered in Plants; or neglected or doubt- 
- ful ones afcertained by Experience. By John Hill, M.D.  8vo. 
is. 6d. Baldwin, &c. 1770. 
Botany becomes a truly ufeful and valuable fcience, when it is 
urfued not merely as an amufement, but applied to the purpofes of 


“fife and health. It appears a rational and probable fuppofition that 


the native plants of particular countries contain virtues fuited to the 
difeafes of thofe countries, though at the fame time foreign affiftance 
is very defirable and fometimes neceflary, if it can be obtained. 
Phyfic has been too much involved in myftery and art, and endea- 
vours feem to have been ufed to draw off our attention from the pro- 
vifion which nature has made, and to explode the notions which had 


been conceived of the benefit and efficacy of certain plants; fo that very 


few perfons in common life have fkill or refolution to apply them to 
thofe ufes for which it is moft likely we have been furnifhed with 
them. Dr. Hill, whatever cenfures may have been, with fome 
juftice, thrown upon him, is undoubtedly well qualified to affilt his 
countrymen in this beneficial part of knowledge. ‘The Hiftory of 
Britith Plants, in the two volumes mentioned in the foregoing article, 
is confined to the fervice of a few, by the language in which it is ex- 


“hibited : that work, we are now told, was written in L@in, becaufe 
“it was principally intended. for the ufe of phyficians. In the prefent 
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yndertaking he propofes to deliver an account of the. virtues of our 
native plants, with rules for adminiftering them; fitted for general 
fervice, and in our own tongue; and to lay down the whole more at 
large than was needful for thofe who are already acquainted with the 
practice of phyfic. The long verbofe title, which the Writer has 

refixed to. this pamphlet, may have rather an air of quackery and 
puffing ; but this performance is to be regarded as a {pecimen of, and 
introduction to, a larger work of the fame nature, which fhould it be 
continued, with the requifite attention, promifes we think to be of 
general utility. It is very defirable that it fhould be fuccinét, 
plain, and full, and at the fame time fo contrived in regard to ex- 
pence, as may accommodate the greater number of purchafers. The 
Author profeffes his fenfe of favours received from the public, and 
his hope that for once, the motive to the employment he now under- 
takes will not be miftaken, ‘ for, fays he, thofe who fee the nature 
and price of the prefent publication, will not fuppofe “tis dictated by 
intereft.’ 

The plan upon which he intends to proceed is, firft to bring the 
reader perfectly acquainted with the plant that is recommended to be 
ufed; and, to prevent errors, to give a figure and hiftory not only of 
the right kind, but of all others of the fame name, and general 
nature, which might be miftaken for it, though they have no'parti- 
cular virtue, or perhaps even contrary qualities: next, the difeafe, 
in which the herb thus known may be ferviceable, is to be explained ; 
and the laft care will be to direct in what manner the falutary plane 
may be beft ufed. Befide the Englifh name of every herb, the Latin 
one is added, which it’ is ‘earneftly recommended to all perfons to 
accuftom themfelves to ufe; becaufe, it is faid, * the Enplifh names 
of herbs are equivocal, the fame word ipa often ated as a name 
for many different plants ; but in the Latin all is certain.’ 

* It will be happy, fays Dr. Hill, if, by thefe means, the know- 
ledge of plants become more general, ‘The ftudy of them is plea- 
fant, and the exercife of it is healthful: he who feeks the herb for 
his cure, will often find it half effeéted by the walk: and when he is 
acquainted with the ufeful kinds may be more than his own phyfician. 
This knowledge is not to be fought for in the old herbals; they con- 
tain but a {mall part of it, and what they hold is locked up in obfcu- 
rity.—Turn to the herbals of Gerard Parkinfon, or the more ancient 
“Turner, and you fhall find, in many inftances, virtues of the moft 
-exalted kinds related of herbs, which if you were to eat daily as 
fallads, would caufe no alteration in the body.’ 

‘ “In the-title-page we obferve, that the Bidens Ceruua, or drooping 
hemp Agrimony, is mentioned as fitted to fupply the place of the 
 Acmella. In the account given of it, it i emi that the plant is 
common about the ditches in Ireland, but fcarce with us, and ituis 
added, ‘ this is one of the very many Britith plants concerning the 
virtues of which we are perfectly ignorant. No one has yet tried it : 
but there are reafons to fuppofe its qualities are eminent. Cattle.are 
“not fond of it. ‘This often is a mark of great’ medicinal virtues, as 
_ Well as fometimes of mifchievous powers.—There is a plant, of Ceylon, 
called Hmella, a kind of Verbefina, diftinguifhed beyond all things 
in the cure of the gravel. his has its very tafte and ~— and 
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flavor: and chymiftry has fhewn their near refemblance.’ This jg 
ftrongly recommended to farther enquiry, and we are affured wil} 
not want its place among thofe to be examined by the Author 
thefe obfervations. H i 
La w. . 
Art. 35. The Law of Damages. By Jofeph Sayer, Serjeant at 
Law. 8vo. 48. bound. Uriel, &c. .770. 

In our Catalogue for June 1769, Art. 15, we commended to our 
Jaw readers this Author’s Law of Co/is. The favourable reception 
given to that treatife, Mr. Sayer, in his preface, informs us, en- 
couraged him to publifh the prefent work ; of which the following 
is his own brief account: and it is very jutt. ' 

« As damages, fays he, are a confiderable object, in every mixed 
and every perional action, a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
law relative thereto, is very ufeful to all perfons engaged in the pro- 
feflion of the law, and particularly to thofe who ‘are concerned in 
the management of caufes. . The defign of this book is to affiit in the 
acquiring of fuch knowledge. | 

¢ That recourfe may be readily had to any part of the fubjeé, 
every past thereof, which is in any degree extenfive, has a diftin& 
chapter afligned to it. A few things, not coniiderable enough for 
diftinst chapters, are comprized in a general one. 

‘ The chapters, as far as the nature of the fubject would-admit, 
are fo ranged, that the matter of the preceding ones is introductory 
to what is contained in the fucceeding ones; and the matter of the 
fucceeding ones illuftrates or confirms what is contained in the pre- 
ceding ones. 

‘In the courfe of the work fuch remarks and obfervations are in- 
ferted, as.were, in the Author’s judgment, neceflary or proper.’ 

As we obferved, in our account of this gentleman’s Treatife of Cof, 
fo likewife in refpect of his prefent compilement, we think the profef- 
fors of the law have confiderable obligations to the Author for the 
Jabour he has beftowed in bringing together, and methodically 
digefting, thofe important materials which lay fcattered among a 


_ tremendous heap of folios. 
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I. True Compaffian exemplified in the Inflitution of public Infirmaries. 
—In the Cathedral Church of Worceiter, July 26, 1770. Being the 
Anniverfary Meeting of the Governors of the Worcefter Infirmary. 


_ By John Rawlins, A.M. Reétor of Leigh, Minifter of Badfey and 


Wickamford, and Chaplain to Lord Archer. Rivington. 
Ul. Tbe Chrifian Religion agreeable to the natural Powers and Prin- 
ciples of Man.— At a Vifitation held at Ludlow, June 1z, 1770. By 


- Robert Clive, M. A. Archdeacen of Salop. Crowder, &c. 


III. At the Church of Dis, in the County of Norfolk, July 28, 
1770, On conttituting the Royal Alfred Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Mafons. By John Smith, M. A, Matter of the Free Grammar School 
at Bottefdale in Suffolk. Nicoll, &c. 
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*4" The Account of the Fewifo Dodtrine of the Refurrection, ts 
printed in 1767, is received, 











